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National Home _ Demonstration 
Week from April 27-May 3. During 
the week attention was focused on the 
work of home demonstration agents in 
rural and urban areas of the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
As every year since 1946, the theme of 
the week was Today's Home Builds 
Tomorrow’s World. The importance of 
the home as a stabilizing influence, and 
the responsibilities of the home in de- 
veloping citizens who can meet the 
future with confidence were stressed. 
To date, there are 3600 home demon- 
stration agents and home demonstration 
assistants, aided by more than 500,000 
volunteer workers. About 114 million 
women are members of home demon- 
stration clubs where they meet to dis- 
cuss homemaking problems and learn 
better homemaking skills. Current pro- 
grams emphasize strong family life, 
citizenship, international understandiny 
and family health. 


Vai 60,000 communities celebrated 


Summer Courses at Cornell 

Courses catering especially to teachers 
and other professional women, as well 
as advanced students, are included in 
the home economics program this sum- 
mer at Cornell University. Dates of the 
Summer Session are July 7 through 
August 16. Several of the special courses 
will be of three-weeks duration. 

Included in the curriculum is “House 
Remodeling,” which deals with remod- 
eling possibilities in accordance with 
family needs. Another, “Choosing the 
House and the Neighborhood,” dis- 
cusses roles of people concerned with 
providing houses and reasons for rent- 
ing or buying. The “Diet Therapy” 
course is planned to meet the “Diet in 
Disease” requirement for students who 
plan to take a hospital internship. Also, 
a new course in the department of child 
development and family relationships is 
“Adjustment in the Middle and Later 
Years.” A complete listing of the courses 
may be obtained from Director of Sum- 
mer Session, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 


Twe Educational Workshops 
At Lewis and Clark College 


In connection with its regular sum- 
mer session program, Lewis and Clark 
College will feature two graduate work- 
shops in education. Dr. Eduard C. 
Lindeman from Columbia University 
will be special consultant. The Com- 
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munity Study Workshop, to be held 
June 9 to July 18, allows six hours 
credit. Its purpose is fourfold: to pro- 
vide training in community survey, 
analysis and interpretation; to cultivate 
self-confidence and efficiency in direct- 
ing community studies; to underline the 
importance of knowledge regarding 
community backgrounds; and to in- 
tensify community consciousness. 

The other workshop, from June 16 
to July 3, is in Inter-Group Education. 
It will provide opportunity for study 
and discussion, and actual practice of 
successful techniques for promoting 
inter-group harmony. Three hours 
credit will be given. Full information 
may be secured from Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland 7, Oregon. 


ADA Photography Contest 


The American Dietetic Association 
has announced its second annual photo- 
graphic contest. Photographs portraying 
the activities carried on by the dietetian 
or nutritionist in her work may be sub- 
mitted. Anyone can enter the contest 
which opened April 15 and will close 
June 15, 1952. 

A total of eighteen cash prizes will be 
given. First prize winner will receive 
$75; second prize winner, $35; and third 
prize winner, $15. Fifteen additional 
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Dates to Remember 


April 26-May 3—National Baby Week 

April 26-May 3—Boys and Girls Week 

April 27-May 3—National Home Dem- 
onstration Week 

May 10—Mother’s Day 

June 15—Father’s Day 

June 24-26—Biennial convention of the 
Canadian Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

June 24-27—Forty-third annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

June 30—Annual meeting Home Eco- 
nomics Department, National Educa- 
tion Association, Detroit 

October 21-24 — Thirty-fifth annual 
meeting of The American Dietetic 
Association, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

November 12-14 — 1952 American 
School Food Service Association meet- 
ing, Los Angeles, California 


* 
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prizes are of $5 each. Among the judges 
will be Nowell Ward, Associate of the 
Royal Photographers Society in Lon- 
don, and winner of photographic 
awards in the United States and 
Europe; Warren Wetherell, advertising 
consultant and designer; and Dr. Mar- 
garet A. Ohlson, president of The 
American Dietetic Association. 

Any number of black and white 
glossy prints, 8 x 10 may be submitted 
by a contestant. Full information and 
entry forms may be obtained from the 
Contest Editor of The American Die- 
tetic Association, 620 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Seeds For Democracy 

The third nation-wide drive for 
vegetable seeds to distribute in the 
Philippine Islands was launched last 
March. It will continue through June 
3. Sponsored by the Committee for 
Free Asia, a non-profit, private or- 
ganization, the Seeds for Democracy 
drive is intended to help Filipinos ease 
a continuing inadequacy in food pro- 
duction and at the same time, help 
stiffen Philippine resistance to com- 
munism. Among the sixteen varieties 
of vegetables seeds wanted are green 
string beans, peas, egg plant, cucumber, 
carrots, tomatoes and spinach. 

Seed packets may be mailed in any 
container meeting U. S. postal regula- 
tions for domestic mail. They should be 
addressed to Seeds For Democracy, San 
Francisco 11, California. The Com- 
mittee will then re-ship them to Manila 
for distribution. A personal message to 
a Filipino may be sent with each seed 
packet. 


Miriam Lowenberg at Penn State 

Dr. Miriam E. Lowenberg, formerly 
consultant in nutrition at the Mayo 
Clinic, has been made professor and 
head of the Department of Foods and 
Nutrition at The Pennsylvania State 
College. She replaces Dr. Eva D. Wil- 
son, who served as department head on 
a part-time basis for the past year. Dr. 
Lowenberg is widely known in the field 
of foods and nutrition. For several 
years, she taught at Iowa State College. 
Later, she was chief supervisor for the 
Kaiser Company child service depart- 
ment and then nutritional supervisor 
for the Rochester Child Health Insti- 
tute. Besides doing children’s research, 
Dr. Lowenberg is the author of two 
books and a number of magazine 
articles. 


Please Note 
The Family Relationships Institute of 
the Department of Home Economics 
Education, St. Louis University, will be 
June 9-17, not June 1-17 as erroneously 
stated in April’s News Notes. 
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This month we salute home economists who are working 
in housing research, Probably one of the most unique 
projects is being carried on at the University of Illinois 
where housing research is truly cooperative. Here home 
economists work closely with the Department of Agri- 
cultural Engineering and with the Small Homes Council, 
a coordinating agency for the numerous phases of 
housing in the various departments of the University. 

The current project of the Small Homes Council is 
on space use and is described in the article, A New 
Approach to Housing Research, page 212 of this issue. 
The cover photograph shows the group conducting the 
project. Helen E. McCullough, assistant professor of 
home economics, is the home economist on the com- 
mittee directing the study, and is standing at left. 
Project director is Rudard A. Jones, associate professor 
of architecture and assistant director of the Small 
Homes Council. Others on the committee are Richard 
Dewey, associate professor of sociology and anthro- 
pology, and William H. Kapple, research assistant 
professor of architecture in the Small Homes Council. 
Mary B. Farnham of the department of home economics 
is the laboratory assistant and pictured at right. Byron E. 
Munson, research associate in the department of soci- 
ology and anthropology, is also assigned to the project. 

Bringing the architects, the sociologists and the home 
economists together to study the problem of space use is 
in line with the Small Homes Council’s “coordinated” 
research approach to housing problems. 


WE have not left much space to give introductions 
to other articles in this issue, but we particularly wish 
to call your attention to the lead article, Recondi- 
tioning Homemaking Programs for Present Family Liv- 
ing by Mildred Weigley Wood. This is the third and 
last in the series on life adjustment education programs 
in action. Mrs. Wood, coordinator of homemaking edu- 
cation in Phoenix Union High School in Arizona, 
emphasizes the points which should be essential in edu- 
cation for home and family living for all boys and 
girls. As you read her discussion of these points you 
will undoubtedly agree that this is a fine summary 
of the beliefs held most important to good homemaking 
teaching whether it is formally participating in a life 
adjustment education program or not. 

Other articles in this issue include one on ways of 
interpreting home economics to the school and com- 
munity We Try To Make Satisfied Customers, by Doro- 
thea M. Nielson, page 205 and part two in the report 
of the study of Functional Storage in the Unit Kitchen, 
by Mildred Moore, page 214. 
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NATIONS AGREE 
— on cookias !| 


“Fancy things” is the phrase usually 
associated with French baking and it is 
true that French chefs are most 
famous for sauces, méringues, soufflés 
and such light dishes having both 

eye and taste appeal. These “fluffy” 
foods may seem difficult to make 
when one considers all the beating 

and care required but with practice 

the art is soon mastered. 











MERINGUES au CHOCOLAT 


(Nestlé’s version) 


MELT over hot (not boili 
in 
1 pkg. Nestlé’s SeabGeat’ ta 
hocolate Morsels 
BOIL to soft ball Stage (234°F.) 
1 c. sugar 
VY c. water 
BEAT until stiff 
2 egg whites 
Pour sugar syrup j 
P in fine stream o 
eaten egg whites, beating constantly 
When mixture holds its shape fold in 


V2 c. blanched almond 
V4 tsp. vanilla onds, finely chopped 
chocolate mixture 


Drop by 4 teaspoonf 
cookie sheet. Poonfuls on well greased 


BAKE AT: 275°F. TIME: 15 Min. 
YIELD: 4 doz. 


AMERICA LOVES 
TOLL HOUSE. COOKIES 


Recipe on every package of Nestlé’s famous Semi 


Chocolate Morsels and Nestlé’s new Cookie — 


x. 














NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


The Nestlé Test Kitchen * 60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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BOOKS in 


Food Becomes You 


By Dr. Ruth M. Leverton 
University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln 
Price $3.50 Pp. 188 1952 


Attractively arranged and illustrated, 
Food Becomes You bears a challenging 
title with a dual meaning. The author, 
Dr. Leverton of the University of Ne- 
braska who is internationally known for 
her research work and teaching, consid- 
ers all the pertinent facts regarding the 
use of food in every age group. 

Each chapter points up clearly why 
food and health have such a close re- 
lationship. For example, the first chap- 
ter shows that every cell in our body, 
the muscles, bones, blood, even our 
teeth, have made their growth because 
of the nature of food eaten. Dr. Lev- 
erton believes that we are what we eat, 
physiologically and psychologically. She 
states that our morale, happiness, beauty 
and personality, indeed our very atti- 
tude towards life is affected by the 
quality and quantity of food we eat. 
From animal research she has done, she 
can readily summarize that skin tex- 
ture, glossiness and quantity of hair, 
muscle tone and healthy eyes are af- 
fected almost immediately in animals 
by dietary deficiencies. The healthy 
animal or person is beautiful because 
“food becomes him.” 

The reader learns that it is not neces- 
sary to be a scientist or trained nutri- 
tionist in order to select proper foods, 
but is warned that appetite alone is 
not a reliable guide. Food habits are 
the sum of attitudes and ideas, likes 
and dislikes. Thus, good eating habits 
are easily formed once he learns which 
foods are best and is willing to eat 
them. 

The book is a good reference for 
both students and homemakers and 
one which the lay public has long been 
in need. Based on scientific facts and 
delightfully refreshing in its common 
sense and lively points of view, Food 
Becomes You is a valuable addition to 
nutrition libraries. 

—Reviewed by CurisTInE B. CLAYTON 
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Fundamentals of Nutrition 
By Bernard E. Silver 
N. Y. State Education Dept. 
Delmar Publishers, Albany 
Price $2.65 Pp. 232 1951 

This manual was written as a guide 
to teachers in developing a course of 
study in nutrition. In 12 sections, it 
presents the fundamentals of nutrition 
and interprets the results of some re- 
cent research studies. Food enrichment, 
the addition of fluorine to drinking 
water, the effects of cooking methods 
on the nutritive value of foods and the 
relationship between nutrition and dis- 
ease are discussed in an easy to read 
manner. Objectives are stated at the 
beginning of each unit. Procedures 
and experiments for class activities are 
outlined. Suggested assignments for re- 
view purposes and references including 
visual aids provide additional teaching 
material. —M. M. 


Dictionary of Food and Cookery 
By Henry Smith 
The Philosophical Library, New York 
Price $7.75. Pp. 263 1951 

This is an interesting compilation of 
what is ambitiously described as “every 
known dish and variety of food . . . de- 
scribed concisely.” Alphabetically ar- 
ranged, it is indeed an impressive array. 
Written by a chef, cooking terms and 
processes are briefly explained and _ in- 
terpreted; foreign names are translated 
into English and the origins of foods 
and names of dishes are generally indi- 
cated. The book should be useful ref- 
erence material for cooks and anyone 
interested in foods. Liking dictionaries, 
I found it full of fascinating infor- 
mation. Reviewed by Jessie KNox 


Making Upholstered Furniture 


By Herbert Bast 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 
Price $4.00 Pp. 162 1951 


Twenty-three — furniture 
ranging from benches to davenports— 
are included in this excellent book. All 


projec ts— 


have been planned to make attractive 
additions to the home but designed to 
eliminate too much difficulty in con- 
struction. The book commences with 
a discussion of furniture frames and 
their finishing, necessary equipment and 
various fillings to be used for cushion- 
ing. Then, each of the projects is dis- 
cussed individually. How to construct 
and assemble the furniture frame and 
how to upholster it is cléarly shown by 
detailed instructions and _ step-by-step 
illustrations. —M. M. 


Applied Textiles 

By George E. Linton 

and Joseph J. Pizzuto 

Lifetime Editions, Inc., N. Y. 
Price $6.00 Pp. 385 1952 Revised 
School Edition $4.75 

This new fifth edition is substantially 
the same as the last revision which was 
enlarged to include latest developments 
in the textile field. 

The text is specifically designed as a 
two-year course of study at the college 
or technical high school level. Sub- 
ject matter is presented in detailed 
lesson-plan units. For each topic is 
outlined the aim, motivation, develop- 
ment, application, testing and the ma- 
terials needed for conducting the study. 
Included also is as much background 
material as possible for the teacher's 
use. Examinations are given at the 
end of each section. There is also 


an unusually complete bibliography 
—R. R. 


Worth Knowing About— 

Dietetics as a Profession, a revised 
booklet, presents pictorially the various 
fields open to the graduate dietitian. 
It is an attractive booklet and gives 
excellent suggestions to women entering 
the field or desiring to change jobs. It 
can be obtained for 25c a copy from 
the American Dietetic Association, 620 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1], 
Illinois. 

A Guide For Planning School Lunch- 
rooms in New Jersey was prepared by a 
committee representing the New Jersey 
Dietetic Association, New Jersey School 
Food Service Association and the State 
Department of Education. Along with 
its general information on _ planning 
principles are case studies of certain 
lunchrooms after careful analyses were 
made by committee members relating 
to planning and equipping them. This 
material should be valuable to all who 
are anticipating changes in existing 
school facilities or who are helping to 
develop new installations. The bulletin 
may be obtained for $1.00 from Eliza- 
beth McHugh, Ivy Street Junior High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. Checks 
should be made payable to the New 
Jersey Dietetic Association. 
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art, as it 
everyday living through dinnerware, 
has been depicted in an entertain- 
ing but informative color film called, 


ERAMIC 


The Art of Keramos. As the picture 
opens, a young career girl working in 
a department store tells her friend 
that she has just been transferred to 
the dinnerware department. Knowing 
nothing about ceramics, she attempts to 
read every library book on the subject 
in one night. But along comes Kera- 
mos, the guiding spirit of ceramics, to 
help her. 

Continuing, the film shows the com- 
plete evolution of a dish, from pre- 
historic times through Chinese ceramics 
up to the present day. Both girls 
are taken through a modern pottery 
where they see the fascinating processes 
used for making today’s china and 
earthenware in contrast to the crude 
methods of past centuries. Final scenes 
include a series of table settings, each 
adapted to a different type of enter- 
taining and mode of living. 

Art of Keramos, 16 mm., was _pro- 
duced by Gladding, McBean and Com- 
pany in collaboration with the Los 
Angeles Museum of Science, History 
and Art. It is available from the Fran- 
ciscan Library, 45 East 51st Street, New 
York 22 without charge except for re- 
turn postage. Requests may also be 
sent to Gladding, McBean and Com- 
pany, 2901 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 39, California. 


Pasteur’s Biography Filmed 

Louis Pasteur—Man of Science is a 
biography of the great French scientist, 
filmed where he once lived and worked. 
It shows many of his scientific ex- 
periments and gives a picture of Pas- 
teur’s contributions to modern medicine 
and science. Additional information on 
the $100 3-reel film is available from 
Bernice Coe, Educational director, Ster- 
ling Films, Inc., 316 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Automatically Dried 
Drying clothes the automatic way is 
the subject of Miracle of the Rainbow, 
a film produced by Hotpoint. Nancy, 
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a young homemaker hesitates to buy 
an automatic clothes dryer—even at the 
suggestion of her husband—until she 
sees its advantages at a demonstration. 
With her new dryer and laundry center, 
Nancy quickly discovers her wash days 
are happier ones. Made in full color 
and sound, the film can be booked 
through local Hotpoint dealers or dis- 
tributors. 


More For Your Money 


Is money saved by buying canned 
goods by the case, or buying a hat 
marked down to half price? These 
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o® no loss of sweetness 
* no bitter aftertaste 


= at last, is a non-caloric sweetener 
that can be used just like sugar—cooked 

right in with other recipe ingredients to 
| give foods a full-flavored, satisfying sweet- 
ness in every bite. SucARYL has a natural 
sugar-like sweetness, too, with no bitter 
aftertaste in ordinary use. SUCARYL means 
greater menu variety for sugar-restricted 
diets, since it can be used in all cooking, 
baking, canning and freezing processes. 
An easy way to keep reducing diets within 
caloric requirements, without sacrificing 
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are some of the questions of what 
and how to buy which are answered 
in a new filmstrip lecture. What Is 
Your Shopping Score? explains that 
what is economical for one family might 
not be for another. Problems in shop- 
ping for five types of households are 
dramatized by a career girl, a bride, 
a young mother, a mother of teen-age 
daughters and an older homemaker. 
Schools and adult education groups may 
secure the 64 frame filmstrip on free 
loan. Requests should be sent to House- 
hold Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Available at phar- 


flavor-appeal in foods. 


macies in both tablet and liquid forms. 


FREE: “CALORIE SAVING RECIPES” 
Free booklet containing 32 pages of cook- 
ing, baking, canning and freezing recipes 
which save from 23 to 89 percent in calo- 
ries. For your copy, plus free sample of Suc- 
ARYL tablets, see coupon section or write 
Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois. Obbott 


Sucaryl 


(CYCLAMATE, ABBOTT) 


Non-Caloric Sweetener for Sugar-Restricted Diets 
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THE WHOLE-EGG FLAVOR IS FINER! 


Yea, thos a difference! Sth 


WHOLE EGGS—FRESHLY BROKEN—MAKE BEST FOODS OR HELLMANN’S 
THE MOST WONDERFUL MAYONNAISE YOU CAN BUY! 








Every day, day in and day out, this scene 
is enacted in Best Foods plants all over the 
country as whole eggs are freshly broken 
to go into the Whole-Egg Mayonnaise. 


No other mayonnaise, no 
“salad dressing” made, can 
compare with Best Foods or 
Hellmann’s. It’s the only 
leading mayonnaise made 
with whole eggs freshly 
broken from the shell. Finer 
in flavor, smoother in tex- 
ture, it has the goodness 
whole eggs alone can give. 
And that’s not all! Wonder- 
ful ‘‘Fresh-Press”’ salad oil, 
fine vinegar, choice spices, 
and extra egg yolks go into 
this finer, more delicious 
Real Mayonnaise. 


Famous for salads, a deli- 
cious and time-saving basic 
sauce ingredient, a smoother 
spread for bread .. . only 
Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Whole-Egg Mayonnaise is so 
good so many ways. That’s 
why it’s America’s favorite | 
mayonnaise! ; 











BEST FOODS 


tA \ Real Lyonnatse 
=F > HELLMANN'S 
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ooe THE WHOLE-EGG TEXTURE IS SMOOTHER! 


the Whol 4q "A Moyouncie! 
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NEW EXTRA-FLAVOR ECONOMY HINTS 
WITH THE WHOLE-EGG MAYONNAISE 








saved, too! Cook 34 c. Real Mayonnaise, 44 c. 
milk for 5-6 mins. over hot water. Stir constantly. 
Add \ tsp. salt, 14 tsp. white pepper, 1 tbs. 


a. “Next-day” Company Loaf... No one will ever 
know it’s yesterday’s meat loaf when you frost it 
with mashed potatoes seasoned with Hellmann’s 





or Best Foods Real Mayonnaise. Heat in the oven 
until loaf is hot and potatoes browned. 


b. Fluffy Corn Muffins ... Save money on expensive 


ingredients when you bake with Real Mayon- 
naise. In corn muffin recipe, 44 c. Hellmann’s or 
Best Foods Real Mayonnaise replaces shortening 
and one egg. So light, so tender, so flavorful. 


C. Easy Hollandaise Sauce . . . Notice the golden 


flavor and smooth, smooth texture of Real May- 
onnaise hollandaise. Notice the money and time 






Pint and quart jars q 
are made to re- 
use for canning! 


lemon juice, 1 tsp. grated lemon rind. Serve hot 
over vegetables. 


d. “Gourmet” Salad Toppings . . . with the WHOLE- 


EGG Mayonnaise! It’s so rich in flavor and 
texture that you can thin it, stretch it, vary it 

. and it won’t turn watery or thin-tasting. 
For instance, try Vegetable Salad Topping: 
blend 3 tbs. chili sauce, 44 tsp. salt, 1 c. Real 
Mayonnaise. Fruit Salad Topping: blend 3 tbs. 
honey, 1 c. Real Mayonnaise. 
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part 3: THE LIFE ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM IN ACTION 





Reconditioning homemaking programs 


for present family living 


ILL it do me any good?” “Can 

I make use of it?” “Do we de- 

cide what we want to learn or 
do we all do the same thing?” Many 
a homemaking teacher has listened to 
such questions as a prospective stu- 
dent interviews her. Since homemaking 
is not often a part of a core curricu- 
lum, high school students accept or 
reject the work offered for reasons very 
realistic to them. 

Homemaking has for a long time been 
concerned with meeting the needs of 
young people in their present  situa- 
tion. | However, this has been done 
and is still being done chiefly with 
those who come to the classes rather 
than as a planned program in terms 
of the whole school. 

The mere fact that statistics today 


Students compare different can sizes 
as basis for preparing grocery orders 
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show how many young people there 
are who never go to college does not 
mean that the program directed toward 
the sixty per cent that do not go on 
to school should be limited to them. 
How many girls and boys who go to 
college get any family life education? 
Is there not some education needed for 
them, too, at high school level? We 
are justified, of course, in thinking that 
they at least have the opportunity for 
some more education in this field where- 
as the sixty percent will not. What 
we do need to do is to re-evaluate our 
offerings in terms of the greatest help to 
the largest number. 

The next step after re-evaluating is 
to recondition our program, for pro- 
grams have to be “re-conditioned” as 
definitely as the old suit may require 
re-hanging in order for it to be accept- 
able for wearing. 

Thoughtful homemaking teachers are 
in agreement that our goal is planning 
and executing a program for effective 
family life now and in the years im- 
mediately following. Achieving a suc- 
cessful program means that the public 
as well as the teacher must understand 
our goals. The surprise expressed by 
observers in such comments as the fol- 
lowing, makes one wonder if parents 
and other adults aren’t being left out 
too much in knowing what is taking 
place and why. “Boys working with 
children in a play school!” “Girls 
over at a grocery store buying sup- 
plies for their work!” ‘A boy study- 
ing home management—how come?” 

There are certainly some better pro- 
grams being set up for a life adjust- 
ment program than there were twenty- 
five years ago and they surprise many 
people more than the changes of the 
Model T car to the streamlined one 
today. But that is because we have 
not kept our public informed. We don’t 





Mildred Weigley Wood is coordinator 
of homemaking education at Phoenix 
Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 


drive our wares all over town. Could 
we do so perhaps homemaking teachers 
would secure more support of the pub- 
lic which would increase our confidence 
to proceed with re-conditioning. 

What, then, are some characteristics 
important to a good life adjustment 
program? 


1. The program must be family cen- 
tered. What does this mean? Is it not 
that the experience we provide for 
young people should be capable of 
contributing to their participation in 
family life and to their understanding 
of it? 

For example, some homemaking 
teachers can well remember the time 
when they, as high school students, 
made an eighth of a recipe in class 
based often on one which would serve 
four people. Home economics then 
went in for re-conditioning to the point 
where a family group worked with a 
basic recipe for four or five. But why 
not family center this once more and 
let each girl follow her experiences 
in the school kitchen by working out 
her proportions to fit her family? Yes, 
it takes valuable class time but we don’t 
hesitate to use class time for experi- 
ences which may not increase the stu- 
dent’s confidence in going home to 
make use of the work nearly as much. 


2. The students help in the planning. 
No homemaking teacher can have such 
understanding of all the homes repre- 
sented in her classes that she can be 
omniscient in planning the experiences 
to give the class. The group that is 
about to study home furnishing is in 
a position to help plan what they want 
to learn. A girl living in a trailer 
wants to know how to make a table 
attractive when space is so limited. An- 
other girl is interested in choosing a 
picture for her room. Still another 
may need to plan for more storage 
space in order to make the room 
shared by her sister more presentable. 

Meeting these needs gives the teacher 


(Concluded on page 204) 
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By Mildred Weigley Wood 








Left: Cutting out “Gingerbread Boys” is 


an interesting new experience for children 


Top: Youngsters have eyes only for cook- 
ies as they carry them to oven for baking 


Above: Outdoors, girls supervise play and 
learn what to expect in muscular control 
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(Continued from page 202) 
the core for her work in this area and 
she knows that what is done, based on 
this planning, is bound to meet the 
needs of some in the class. This is in 
contrast to some of our former proce- 
dures when we started out with draw- 
ing house plans regardless of the fact 
that nobody expected to build a house. 

Bringing the parents into the plan- 
ning, too, adds another valuable step 
in providing a good life adjustment 
program. “Difficult to do,” you say. 
Yes, but do we work hard enough 
at it? 

Group planning can take place in 
every homemaking class whether it be 
the projects for clothing construction 
units or the recruiting and conducting 
of a play school. 


3. The curriculum and teaching must 
be related to the present situation of 
youth and families. What do families 


do today? How do they live? What 
patterns do they use for meals? What 
clothes do they buy ready-made? How 


do the boys and girls earn their money? 
These are just a few of the questions 
to which homemaking teachers must 
find the answers in order to relate the 
homemaking program to the present 
situation. 

Too often we have taught only the 
preparation of conventional meals 
when the families are having very 
simple two-dish meals which they pre- 
pare in very little time. A survey in 
our school showed that many girls of 
the tenth grade level were earning 
money by taking care of children in 
other people’s homes. This was not 
equally true twenty years ago, but since 
it is a present situation we need to meet 
it. Thus, in some schools units on 
Children in the Home are developed 
for tenth grade girls ‘These girls will 
go to their current jobs fortified with 
a variety of help from employers who 
explain their needs; help from work- 
ing with children in the school situa- 
tion so they feel more secure; and 
armed with kits which they can take 
with them to their job. This helps 
them to have happier experiences with 
the children they care for. 

In every area of homemaking, simi- 
lar illustrations can be produced to 
show that curriculum is being tied 
to the present situation but, unfortu- 
nately, there are still all too many 
cases of meeting 1932 needs in 1952, 
with no attempt at re-conditioning. 


4. Background of students must be 
given greater consideration. We cannot 
treat a group of students today as 
though they all belonged to the same 
type background from which the teacher 
comes. We know that the majority 
of teachers come from middle economic 
level; yet they must teach groups repre- 
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senting many different social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds. Finding what these 
backgrounds are is important to a life 
adjustment program. 

Are we teaching the use of table 
cloths because we had them in our 
families or because our students actu- 
ally use them? Are we insisting on 
handmade buttonholes in classwork 
while we inconsistently purchase dresses 
with machine made ones and are happy 
with them? Do we teach students how 
to manage their laundry at home, ig- 
noring the fact that many are taking 
their clothes t6 self-service laundries 
and need help on managing that prob- 
lem? 

What are we doing for boys and 
girls whose fate has cast them in home 
situations where there is very little so- 
cial awareness? They can learn a great 
deal at school to help such backgrounds 
if we provide them with the right 
classroom and extra curricular experi- 
ences. A _ girl shocked her teachers 
with the rough language she used, un- 
til it was discovered that her parents’ 
business brought her in contact with the 
roughest of people. Recognizing her 
background the teacher could accept her 
without blaming her for something she 
could not help, and therefore be in 
a much better position to help her modi- 
fy her ways. 

This matter of knowing the _back- 
ground leads to another important 
characteristic of a life adjustment pro- 
gram. 

5. The program must recognize in- 
dividual differences. Do we provide ex- 
periences for one level of ability only, 
or are we conscious that in most groups 
we have low, average and_ superior 
ability, and that we also have those 
with special talents to be considered? 
Those of us who work at all with bi- 
lingual groups know that they may have 
difficulty in using the English language 
successfully. For example, we frequent- 
ly find Spanish-American girls who 
though full of rhythm cannot easily pass 
written tests in music, but if we ask 
them to help with the singing in a 
play school or to direct singing in a 
club, they outdo many of their mates. 
We give much lip service to the idea 
that everyone is different. Yet we often 
evaluate our students by some means 
of testing which tests only one type 
of learning, that of facts, for instance. 
Finding ways to evaluate different types 
of abilities is an important part of a 
good life adjustment program. For in- 
stance, in a unit in Child Guidance 
a boy whose memory for facts was very 
limited was able to gain cooperation 
of children to a marked degree. He 
used a few facts, the ones that had 
meaning to him, and applied these in 
a way that was superior. We must 
provide a variety of experiences tor 


young people as a partial recognition 


of individual differences. We shall 
then have fewer students feeling insig- 
nificant—an important point in produc- 
ing good personalities. 


6. The homemaking program must 
provide some experiences for boys as 
well as girls. We are making progress 
in this respect but we still have too 
many programs for girls only. We 
often seem to lose sight of the fact 
that boys are living in families just as 
well as girls; that they participate in 
that family life in one way or another; 
that shortly they are going to be part- 
ners in the enterprise of homemaking. 
Boys will become parents, too. Hence 
some attention needs to be paid to the 
types of experiences from which boys 
can profit. The boy who prepared 
the Thanksgiving dinner for his family 
after learning how in _ the school 
kitchen was learning more than merely 
how to dress the turkey and at what 
temperature to cook it; more than the 
proportions for filling for his three 
pumpkin pies. He was also finding 
the satisfaction that comes from _par- 
ticipating in family life. 


7. The program must provide help 
for students to understand themselves 
and others. Homemaking programs are 
achieving this in a variety of ways. Ob- 
servation of and work with children 
proves helpful. Boys and girls find 
out often why they are as they are; 
they learn more about ways of meeting 
their own emotional needs. Units in 
human relationships provide opportuni- 
ties for learning what it is to act one’s 
age and what attitudes and _ practices 
make good relationships. Throughout 
the homemaking program, whether the 
area be clothing, food or any other, 
one goal is that of helping students un- 
derstand themselves. 


8. Finally, a good life adjustment 
homemaking program must keep its 
feet on the ground by asking at least 
three questions: 


1. What use can the student make 
of this? 

2. Can it be made interesting for 
youth—young people learn what  in- 
terests them. 

3. What participation can students 
have for there is no learning without 
participation. 

Sometimes we look at schools with 
very favorable conditions for achieving 
such a program and feel discouraged 
because ours is not so good. But can’t 
we move forward on the platform that 
if we cannot achieve an ideal situation 
immediately we will at least take a 
step toward it with each new year or 
each new group of students? It is amaz- 
ing how much re-conditioning can be 
done with an old program. 
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By Derothea M. Nielson 


we try to make 
Satisfied customers 


SATISFIED customer is your best 
advertisement!” Since the vocation- 
al homemaking department was es- 
tablished in Concordia High School 
nearly three years ago, much effort has 
been made to satisfy our “customers.” 
This includes administrators, other fac- 
ulty members, trades people and citizens 
of the community as well as the high 
school students and their parents. 
When the present instructors arrived 
in the community, they found a depart- 
ment that showed no signs of life. 
Equipment in the foods laboratory was 
obsolete, inefficient and unsanitary. Be- 
cause the program of “cooking” and 
“sewing” offered was not of interest 
to the high school girls, the very low 
enrollment was made up of leftovers 
who needed credits and could not make 
the grade in other courses. Faculty 
members did not seem to have much re- 
spect for this forlorn stepchild in the 





Miss Nielson is a vocational homemak- 
ing instructor at the Concordia Junior- 
Senior High School, Concordia, Kansas. 


curriculum. The only encouraging as- 
pect of the situation was that the su- 
perintendent and board of education 
had been sufficiently interested in prog- 
ress for the school that they had taken 
the necessary steps to establish a vo- 
cational department. Without their 
foresight and effort, the department 
would not be the cheery, attractive 
place it is today. 

Now visitors in the homemaking 
rooms will see a great many projects and 
activities in progress. The instructors 
sometimes laughingly say that teach- 
ing in their department is like con- 
ducting a six-ring circus, but they en- 
joy it. It is easy to see that the girls 
are interested in their projects and are 
happy to be working there. During 
any hour, in addition to the class 
scheduled for that time, there are likely 
to be girls washing dishes, pressing 
garments, basting, studying recipes, 
making work plans, making yeast 
dough into rolls, arranging art cen- 
ters or any one of two or three dozen 
similar tasks. Most of the girls eager- 
ly request permission to work during 


Eighth grade rural students learn how an electric range is operated while 
touring the homemaking department of Concordia High School on Howdy Day 
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study hall periods and even after school 
hours. Homemaking students now im 
clude girls who are leaders in the 
school—class officers, organization presi- 
dents and cheerleaders. There is op- 
portunity, too, for the girl who is not 


a star in the so-called academic sub- 
jects to shine and develop as a_per- 
sonality. 


The complete transformation of the 
ugly kitchen to a bright, modern labora- 
tory has attracted many “customers” to 
the department. Four unit kitchens 
with red Formica table and counter 
tops, and equipped with late model 
gas or electric ranges now make a home- 
like working place for each girl. A 
cupboard for aprons and a towel dryer 
add to the efficiency and neat appear- 
ance of the laboratory. 

The clothing laboratory is 
pleasant workplace since fluorescent 
lights have been installed and Dutch- 
type cotton draperies, tailormade by 
the Homemaking III class, have been 
hung at the high windows. 

The home economics program was as 
obsolete as the equipment. The low 
enrollment was partly due to the un- 
inspired “cooking” and “sewing” which 
most of the girls considered a waste of 
time. One of the largest tasks has 
been developing a program which meets 
the needs and interests of the girls. This 
has been planned with the pupils and 
teachers working together. 

In clothing classes the girls study their 
own wardrobes first, then plan and make 
a needed garment. The girl proudly 
wears a garment which she really want- 
ed to make and both she and her 


parents are satisfied customers. In foods 
make 


also a 


classes, the girls plan menus, 
a plan-of-work and prepare entire 
meals. These menus include foods 


which can be prepared easily for the 
family at home. Correct table service 
and etiquette are always observed since 
every girl needs this whether or not she 
has to prepare food. An attractive cen- 
terpiece is part of every meal planned 
and served by the girls. 

All the girls were interested in a 
two-day play school conducted in con- 
nection with the child care unit in 
Homemaking III. The class was divided 
into two groups so each girl had one 
day to care for a child and one day to 
observe the children. The girls planned 
the schedule for the time that the chil- 
dren would be guests. This included 
preparing and serving the noon meal. 
Each girl made a toy and a committee 
was given money to purchase toys as 
there was no such equipment in the 
department. The play school brought 
us a new group of satisfied customers 
whom we had not reached previously. 

Units on home nursing, family laun- 
dry, art in the home, choosing table 


(Continued on page 227) 
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how KHA 


helped me 


as a homemaker 





By Sarah Hope Burnside 


I has been eight years since I at- 

tended my first Future Homemakers 

Association meeting. We met in the 
home economics cottage at Forrest City, 
Arkansas to begin plans for our or- 
ganization. There were twenty girls 
present that day and Miss Alma Keys, 
the state supervisor. I was elected Fed- 
eration president. Later, as the first 
State president, I attended many district 
and state meetings and a regional meet- 
ing at Arkansas Polytechnic College, 
Russellville, at which we made the plans 
that are the basis of your organization 
today. The twenty girls at that first 
federation meeting never dreamed that 
someday there would be five or six hun- 





This article is a speech by Sarah Hope 
Burnside, given at a district meeting of 
the Future Homemakers Association last 
fall in Clarendon, Arkansas. She is pic- 
tured above with her son, Bruce. 
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dred girls attending these meetings. 

Today, I should like to tell you how 
my home economics and F.H.A. ex- 
periences have helped me as a home- 
maker. I would like you to think of 
how the things you are studying today 
will help you as tomorrow’s home- 
makers. 

I can see that you are preparing for 
your careers as homemakers by enrolling 
in home economics and in F.H.A. There 
you will learn home nursing, good 
grooming, interior decoration, dressmak- 
ing, nutrition and many other things 
which will always be of value to you. 
Whether you are planning a career as 
a homemaker or one of the many others 
open to the graduates in home eco- 
nomics, you will find these courses 
helpful. Perhaps you will choose teach- 
ing as a career. Home _ economics 
graduates are in great demand by the 
manufacturers of appliances and food 
products as demonstrators and as staff 
members of their test kitchens. Another 
career, which has always appealed to 
me, is that of being a member of the 
homemaking department of a national 
magazine. 

Much of my time is spent with our 
little son, Bruce, who is a year old. My 
household routine is never so rigid that 
it can’t be interrupted for his play out- 
side on sunny days. Incidently, cooking 
and house cleaning are wonderful ways 
to keep the baby quiet. Bruce is fasci- 
nated by the sound and movement of 
the mixer and the vacuum cleaner. 

Like former members, including my- 
self, you are probably making blueprints 
of “dream homes” and “dream hus- 
bands.” And, if you are smart girls, you 
are keeping some of the specifications 
secret. 

You are the homemakers of tomorrow 
and America needs more _ intelligent 
homemakers who know the value of 
giving their families well balanced diets. 
One recent survey has revealed “a 
strange and shocking story of starva- 
tion on a full stomach, amidst plenty, 
in the world’s richest nation.” You are 
studying the value of nutrition in rela- 
tion to health. Learn the importance of 
receiving the daily food requirements. 
Learn them well and most of all, re- 
member them! 

It was a grand feeling to know that I 
could go into my kitchen as a_ bride 
and cook my first meal with confidence. 
We hear so much about the bride’s first 
meals and of how she “couldn’t even 
boil water”—which is only a slight exag- 
geration in describing some of them. 
For example, one told me that her 
“peas were like bullets, rice like mush, 
hamburgers like rocks, and her first 
apple pie was fed to the chickens.” 
Another said she cooked her peas “two 
and one-half hours.” Eventually these 
brides become good cooks, but just 


imagine how many mistakes such as 
these they must make before they learn. 
Isn’t it much simpler to enroll in home 
economics and learn the fundamentals 
of cookery? As a bride you will receive 
many compliments and your husband 


will be proud of you if you are far-, 


sighted enough to take advantage of the 
things home economics and F.H.A. 
have to offer. 

Cooking is my first love of all the 
homemaking arts. During my _ very 
young years, I followed mother around 
the kitchen. When she made a pie, I 
made a tart; when she made a cake, I 
made a cupcake. Since that time, my 
hobby has been cooking and collecting 
recipes. I have included in my files 
many menus and recipes used in foods 
classes and those prepared and served at 
banquets, dinners and teas by the home 
economics students. I also have a bulg- 
ing scrapbook containing Anne Bat- 
chelder’s pages from Ladies’ Home 
Journal. There are so many delicious 
and economical recipes to try, even 
everyday cooking is interesting. 

I am rather emphatic in my belief 
that food must look beautiful as well as 
taste good. That includes everyday 
meals as well as party foods, which are 
my favorites to prepare and serve. In 
preparing these you can use your 
imagination and skill. 

Sometime during your homemaking 
classes you will study table service, set- 
tings and the arrangement of center- 
pieces. What better time could you 
have to put your knowledge to practice 
than during the holidays ahead? Mother 
used to depend on me to set the table 
properly and arrange the centerpiece 
for her. I took my assignment seriously 
and gave it much thought so that I 
might perform my duty well. You won't 
need a lot of experience, nor do you 
need to go to a lot of expense to set an 
attractive table. Look on your shelves 
for pretty flower bowls, perky figurines 
and slender candles. Look in your yards 
for evergreen, ivy, flowers, and colorful 
leaves and at your grocers for tempting 
fruits. Practice setting a pretty table 
now and you will find it easier to ar- 
range your own tables later. 

When we moved into our small home 
from a furnished apartment, we had 
very little furniture with which to set 
up housekeeping. However, after we 
had bought new appliances, we fur- 
nished our home very comfortably with 
things given to us by our parents. Only 
the nursery contains new furniture. 
Bruce’s chest was an unpainted one 
which we have painted to match his 
bed. We have painted walls, woodwork, 
and have refinished and repaired many 
of the pieces which we are using. Since 
my husband is quite handy with ham- 
mer and nails, he has made two utility 

(Concluded on page 230) 
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E know a clever girl who 

has a bag of sewing tricks 
which help her to give the 
clothes she makes a really extra 
special touch! One trick she 
pulls out of the bag frequently 
is that of using bias fold tapes, 
rickrack braids and rufflings for 
attractive effects. 

Here are diagrammed five 
ways our clever girl has used 
these trimmings to decorate cot- 
ton skirts. She tells us that these 
ideas can be applied to any sim- 
ple skirt becoming to the wear- 
er—a four- or six-gore skirt pat- 
tern or a dirndl. Also, she 
points out, bias fold tapes, rick- 
rack braids and ready-made ruf- 
flings come in many different 
widths and colors so they may be 
mixed and matched in infinite 
variety. 

She suggests that in the few 
weeks of school left, girls who 
have finished their sewing pro- 
jects might like to try these 
tricky trims on cotton skirts for 
summer fun! 


clothing, textiles & good grooming 


tricks with trim! 


Cut a strip of strong tissue paper long 
enough to go around skirt and to 
width of desired design. Draw motif 
on tissue and pin tissue on right side 
of skirt. Sew spaghetti trim through 
both trim and tissue following design. 
Then tear away tissue from trimming. 


Y 


Mark hip seams 8” from waistiine of 
skirt with pencil dot. Mark front and 
back center seams 6” from hemline. 
This is for middle row of trim. Join 
dots diagonally with pencil line. Using 
two sizes of rickrack in same color, 
stitch to form a band design on skirt. 























Starting 3” above skirt hemline, sew 7 
rows of single fold bias tape in dif- 
ferent colors. Space each row 2” apart. 
Stitch rick rack under edges of bot- 
tom and top row as shown. Sew tiny 
sized rickrack on to the middle band. 





Using the same color for all bands, 
sew 1 row of cotton skirt facing 3” 
above skirt hemline, 1 row of extra 
wide bias tape 2%” above first band, 
1 row of single fold bias tape 244” 
above second band, and 1 row of double 
fold bias tape 2” above third band. 


aah ener a eatin 
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Cut a ruffle of self-fabric 24%” wide. 
Turn edge, stitch on narrow rickrack. 
Baste 1” plain color ready-made ruf- 
fling to other and attach to skirt. For 
vertical ruffles to give an apron effect, 
baste double ruffle to front seam edges 
of 6-gore skirt, then stitch the seams. 


These trimming designs from 


William E. Wright & Sons Co. 
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THE PROGRAM 
PACKED WITH INTERESTING 


MEETINGS, EXHIBITS AND 





BOARDWALK PROMENADES 


PLAN TO COME! 





Nothing creates a warmer glow of 
assurance than the realization of a well- 
rounded, coordinated wardrobe, planned 
just for you. Here we have sketched a 
selection of fashions which will carry you 
grandly through all Convention functions 


—morning, noon and night. 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 








e Advance Pattern 6062, sizes 12-20, 35c. 
Check in with a useful short coat, its deep 
inverted pleat at back adds a casual flare. 


e Advance Pattern 6080, sizes 1214-2414, 50c. 
Go to meetings in a smart suit with flattering 
rolled collar and gently flared peplum effect. 


e Advance Pattern 6128, sizes 14-44, 35c. 
Attend your alumna luncheon in a softly tailored 
dress with attractive draped bow-knot collar. 





© Advance Pattern 6070, sizes 12-20, 35c. 
Tour the Exhibits in this slim-line dress with 
side-button interest balanced by curving pocket. 





e Advance Pattern 6089, sizes 12-18, 35c. 
w Dine at the International Supper in a pretty 
party dress with scooped neckline, full skirt. 


rr 


6089 6117 e Advance Pattern 6112, sizes 12-18, 35c. 
Promenade the boardwalk in a sleeveless halter 
dress with a brief bolero for cooler days. 


BOUND... 
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OTHERS or big sisters who sew 

can stretch the family clothing 

dollar when they make some of 
the wearing apparel needed by small 
children. Certain ready-made items 
such as dresses, coats, pajamas and 
nightgowns are often comparatively 
high priced. Seldom do these garments 
include self-help features; nor is suf- 
ficient consideration given to designs 
for the growing child. Homemakers 
point out that children frequently out- 
grow garments rather than outwear 
them. ‘Too often puffed sleeves, tiny 
buttons, sashes which tie in the back 
and a tight fit through the shoulders 
and waist as well as unnecessary collars 
characterize dresses found in stores to- 
day. 

Many homemakers want garments 
which are easy to wash and iron and 
ones which the child can put on and 
fasten up himself, or easily remove 
when he changes his clothes. They are 
looking for cut and design which allow 
for growth. Those who sew would like 
to find more patterns which incorporate 
these ideas. Because their time is at a 
premium, they are looking for simple 
designs which can be constructed easily 
and quickly. 

The three garments pictured here 
illustrate some of the desirable char- 
acteristics in clothing for the four-year- 
old. 

Dress 

The dress, made of fine combed cot- 
ton gingham, is of perky yellow check— 
cool, soft and comfortable. It’s washable, 
too, for it is labeled colorfast and pre- 
shrunk (that is, it will not shrink over 
two percent). It has large, grooved but- 
tons the “little-miss” can fasten or un- 





Marion Adams received her Master’s de- 
gree in clothing and textiles from the 
University of Alabama last summer. She 
is now instructor at the State Teachers 
College in Boone, North Carolina. 
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By Marion Adams 


STYLE: for the four-year old! 
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fasten by herself. The V shape arrange- 
ment of the buttons adds interest, but it 
also has another purpose. The underlap 
is held neatly in place and needs no 
clumsy snap, with which even adults 
sometimes have trouble. 

The square neckline is finished with 
bias binding and requires no tedious 
handwork. Yet the effect is as pretty 
and comfortable as any little girl would 
wish. Mothers will never hear com- 
plaints of tight sleeve bands, with these 
ruffly sleeves cut on the true bias and 
set into the armscye. They allow plenty 
of room for action. 

Letting out is unnecessary at the 
shoulder, but what about the waist? Just 
five minutes is ample time in which to 
move back the buttons to allow for two 
extra inches. And the side tabs give 
the waist a fitted, stylish look. Another 
growth feature is concealed in decora- 
tion. Three small tucks around the 
skirt could give almost two inches of 
extra length if needed after letting out 
the five-inch hem. The hem is stitched 
on the machine and there is no danger 
of catching or ripping while the child 
is at play. But who will know that it 
is machine stitched? Only those who 
take a peep under the top tuck, for the 
stitching is cleverly hidden there. 

The dress is inexpensive, requiring 


just one and one-half yards of pre- 
shrunk, vat-dyed yellow checked ging- 
ham. It can be made at home in only 
a few hours. Before long, a smart 
mother who sews will insist that more 
patterns in designs which exemplify 
self-help features be made available. 


Pajamas 

The pajamas are simply and quickly 
constructed. The slip-over design saves 
minutes in dressing, and it is smooth 
and flat when the child sleeps on his 
tummy. The neckline is reinforced and 
lapped in front to avoid stretching or 
tearing during the life of the pajamas. 
The back is also reinforced with a 
triangular piece for longer wear. With 
raglan sleeves and large hems, these 
pajamas will fit boys and girls of almost 
any age. The fabric is colorfast to 
light and laundering, and is pre-shrunk. 
Thus, the pajamas are likely to be seen 
on the clothesline for several years. 

Does the seat bag? If so, an extra 
pleat can be added about half way 
down on the side seams to give plenty 

(Concluded on page 230) 
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Ekco steel strainer 
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home furnishings & equipment 


housing and 


LETTER home furnishings 


Manufacturers of SMALL HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES stress 
quality performance, beauty of styling, longevity and ease 
of handling and maintenance in the selection of new designs 
and models. All efforts are made to give greater efficiency 
and reduce fatigue for the homemaker. 








The general trend is toward brighter colors in most 
appliances. This is evidenced by the attractive metallic 
grays, greens and blues in vacuum cleaners and the cherry red 
of tea kettles. Promised for the future are toasters, coffee 
pots, grills and waffle irons in shades to harmonize with 
color schemes popular for kitchens and dining areas. 





Light weight and less bulk are characteristic of many 
items that are manually operated such as irons, carpet 
sweepers and vacuum cleaners. Irons glide smoothly under 
buttons and into gathers. Vacuum cleaners are moved about 
easily and clean thoroughly. Handles conform to the contour 
of the hand and give better leverage—some are adjustable 
for right and left handed people. Mixers small enough to 
fit the hand can do a man-sized job and are easy to control. 








Safety is of chief importance. Impartial committees 
examine many products for good quality and safety features. 
As a result of a study recently conducted by the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, special seals of approval are 
awarded to those can openers that conform to their 
specifications to leave smooth edges on cans without danger 
of metallic slivers dropping into food. 





Special wall brackets, cabinets, elevator shelves, 
revolving shelves, retractable electric cords as well as lower 
height and less weight all contribute to simplified storage. 
Smooth surfaces, rounded corners, non-rusting materials are 
other assets for easier care and operation. 
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Universal vacuum cleaner Jet 99 
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Floor plan of first arrangement used 
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Three bedrooms are in the second plan 
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Third plan combines laundry and bath 
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Fourth plan also includes a basement 
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Play area is featured in fifth plan 
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Flexible hose permits changes in plumbing installations 


By Mary B. Farnham 
and Helen E. McCullough 


Helen E. McCullough, assistant profes- 
sor of home economics at the University 
of Illinois, is on the Housing Research 
committee directing this project. Mary 
B. Farnham, also of the home economics 
department, is laboratory assistant. 
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Kitchen arrangement used in the first plan 


OME economists at the University 

of Illinois are participating in an 

unusual housing research project 
which promises to have a far-reaching 
influence on house design. Along with 
architects and sociologists, they are 
working with the University Small 
Homes Council in a study which seeks 
to find out how much space families 
need in their homes and how that space 
should be arranged. The project, set 
up to be concluded at the end of 1952, 
is sponsored by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency's Division of Housing 
Research.* 

In explaining the project, Professor 
Rudard Jones, director of the project, 
points out that the study “reflects a 
growing need for more information on 
space use. Housing design has not kept 
pace with the rapidly changing living 
habits which have resulted from chang- 
ing economic and social patterns during 
the past few decades, and the introduc- 
tion of new equipment for simplifying 
household tasks. The improvement in 
house design has been handicapped be- 
cause space allotment in new houses is 
still largely based on living patterns of 
the last century.” 

Emphasis in the research is on mak- 
ing the most of good design to achieve 
efficient and economical use of dwelling 

*This material is based upon progress under 
Housing and Home Finance Agency’s Project No. 
0-T-37 being conducted under contract by the (Small 
Homes Council) University of Illinois. The substance 
of this research is dedicated to the public. The 


accuracy of all statements or interpretations is solely 
the responsibility of the University. 
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A section of the living area in first plan of space laboratory 


space and to meet the requirements of 
modern family living. The need for 
this kind of research is pointed up by 
the national emergency. Through de- 
sign based on scientific understanding 
of family living requirements, it is be- 
lieved that better use of space can be 
achieved by the housing industry even 
during current material shortages. 

Instead of merely refining old rules- 
of-thumb, problems of space allotment 
and arrangement are being re-examined 
with emphasis placed on scientific ex- 
periment. The project involves a co- 
ordinated laboratory and field method 
of study. 

To determine the character and ex- 
tent of data required to set up space 
standards, an analysis of housing sur- 
veys and research studies dealing with 
family living requirements was made as 
the first phase of the study. Forty-one 
major housing surveys conducted from 
1936 to 1950 were analyzed. 

The second phase was a survey to 
determine householders’ reactions to 
the space and the facilities provided in 
homes which they now occupy. Most of 
the questions in the survey were con- 
cerned with what the householder liked 
and disliked about the house in which 
he was living; how he used the space 
in his house; and whether or not he 
was Satisfied with the existing arrange- 
ment of the space. The purpose of the 
survey was to find out how much mod- 
ern equipment and living habits have 
changed family requirements for hous- 























ing during the past few decades. 

As the third part of the study, a space 
laboratory—a completely flexible house 
-has been built to test the way fami- 
lies live in houses which have differ- 
ent floor plans. On the outside this 
specially-designed house looks like al- 
most any other small one-story house 
of contemporary design, but probably 
no other house is as “changeable.” 
The space dwelling can be made larger 
or smaller, and all the rooms can be 
relocated within the structure—even the 
bathroom and the kitchen. Use of 
flexible plumbing connections instead 
of regular pipe and fittings makes this 
possible. The bathtub is mounted on 
wheels, and the other bathroom fixtures 
are on wall panels which can be easily 
moved. Kitchen cabinets are demount- 
able in small sections so that the kitchen 
arrangement can be readily changed. 
The heating system utilizes small ducts 
which can be moved without major al- 
terations, and surface raceways are used 
for the electrical wiring. 

To achieve the flexibility needed for 
this study, it was necessary in the de- 
sign and construction of the laboratory 
to free the exterior and interior walls 
from their customary role of supporting 
the roof and ceiling. The structure, 
therefore, was made so that the roof 
is supported by 10 columns placed at 
the edges of the building. The roof 
is designed so that a completely clear 
space, 32 x 48 feet, could be obtained 

(Concluded on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
and yet, at the same time, portions of 
the structure could remain unroofed if 
this were desirable. This is the case 
at the present time since the area now 
enclosed for experimentation is 24 by 
36 feet. 

Two families are to occupy the house, 
one after the other. ‘The first family 
moved into the house December | and 
will live there for six months or until 
June 1 when the second family will 
move in. Each month of the six months’ 
period of occupancy, the family will 
experience a completely new floor ar- 
rangement, the last one being a plan 
which the family would like to try. At 
the end of each month, the members 
of the family are questioned concerning 
their reactions to the particular arrange- 
ment tried that month. Wherever pos- 
sible, quantitative measurements are 
taken. Electric eye counters are being 
used to trace traffic patterns within the 
house; pedometers are being used to 
measure the number of steps required 
in the use of household equipment. 

The families who will occupy the 
house are representative of those liv- 
ing in small homes today. According 
to specifications, each family must con- 
sist of a couple, approximately 30 years 
old, having two children—a girl and a 
boy—one of whom is of school age and 
the other of pre-school age. The iden- 
tity of the families will not be pub- 
licized in order that their normal liv- 
ing patterns are not upset. 

The family living in the house at 
present are most interested and _ inter- 
esting cooperators. Before moving into 
the test house, the couple and_ their 
two children had been living with rela- 
tives. They had been planning to build 
a house but had no idea how much 
space they actually needed. Very few 
families have had the opportunity to 
live in enough different amounts and 
arrangements of spaces to be sure of 
what their needs really are. ‘Thus this 
should prove to be a very practical 
experience for the test families. 

The responsibility for the selection 
of the furniture was placed in the 
hands of the home economists connect- 
ed with the project. The house was 
completely furnished (except for linens, 
dishes and kitchen utensils) for approx- 
imately $2000. ‘This figure includes 
the cost of the kitchen and laundry 
equipment—electric range and_ refrig- 
erator, automatic washer and dryer. A 
serious attempt was made to keep the 
costs down and still maintain standards 
of wearability, comfort and _ aesthetic 
satisfaction. The selections made were 
considered consistent with what might 
be purchased by a family of moderate 
income living in a house with less than 
1,000 square feet of floor area. 

Because the “laboratory” house is rela- 
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tively small, it was important that the 
furniture be small in scale and simple 
in line. Since the same furniture must 
fit into all the space arrangements to 
be tried, many of the pieces are of the 
multiple-purpose type and can be used 
in several ways. The storage units, for 
example, are of natural-finished birch 
and are simple in line so that they are 
equally acceptable for use in either the 
living room or the bedroom. They 
may be grouped together if desired. 
In the living room they serve as lamp 
and end tables as well. 

The living room can be converted 
into a bedroom easily since the daven- 
port, complete with storage compart- 
ment, makes a comfortable double bed. 
The tables are of drop-leaf construc- 
tion in order to save space when they 
are not in use. They are large enough 
so that several guests may be served 
in addition to the family. The kitchen 
chairs are of a design and material 
which harmonize with the other furni- 
ture in the house and can be used with 
good taste as card table chairs. 

Whenever a necessary piece of furni- 
ture was found which would save or 
free floor space for other living ac- 
tivities, it was given priority. The 
children’s bed is of “duplex” type which 
will serve either as a double bed or 
two single beds. If it is separated into 
two single beds, one of them may be 
collapsed and rolled under the other to 
acquire more floor space for daytime 
play. 

The colors throughout the space 
laboratory have been integrated. ‘The 
walls have all been painted a warm gray 
so that there would be a minimum of 
patching necessary when the arrange- 
ment of the floor plan was changed. 
The floors are brown; the ceilings, 
white. To this neutral background have 
been added reds and greens, all keyed 
together, but with enough variety to 
avoid monotony. These colors com- 
bined with the natural-finished birch 
are very attractive. 

The University of Illinois Depart- 
ment of Home Economics is proud of 
having a part in this new and forward- 
reaching project and feels that the 
Small Homes Council and the HHFA 
are to be commended for planning and 
initiating this tremendous piece of work. 
The Small Homes Council’s policy of 
drawing from several fields of training 
and experience should add great value 
to the interpretation of the results of 
this research. 

There are many phases of housing 
research now being carried on, not 
only at the University of Illinois but in 
other parts of the country. Only a few 
home economists are trained in_ this 
field but they are growing in num- 
ber and are truly finding it “excit- 
ing” work. 


e PART II 


Functional 


UNCTIONAL storage is one signifi- 

cant factor in making the unit 

kitchen an optimum environment in 
which pupils can learn good manage- 
ment through their food preparation 
experiences. Functional storage means 
that articles are placed where they are 
first used, arranged so that they are 
clearly visible and located where they 
are easy to reach and grasp. Kitchens 
that have well organized, convenient 
storage encourage pupils to use and !o 
learn good management techniques. 
Kitchens with crowded, poorly located 
and inefficient storage facilities pro- 
duce unnecessary traffic, congestion and 
disorganized work. 

This was the finding from a recent re- 
search study on space and arrangement 
of unit kitchens in secondary schools. 
Provisions for functional storage con- 
tribute more to an efficient kitchen than 
does the arrangement of cabinets, sink, 
range and refrigerator. The distance 
pupils travel, the number of trips they 
make, the congestion at the work areas 
and the confusion during the work 
period can all be substantially reduced 
by well planned storage areas. 


Differences Between School 
and Home Kitchens 


Problems of storage in the school 
kitchen differ in certain fundamentals 
from those encountered in the home 
kitchen. Unit kitchens have to depend 
to a large extent on base cabinet stor- 
age. There is usually a limited amount 
of wall space that can be made acces- 
sible for wall cabinet storage. Home 
kitchens need more wall cabinet space. 

Unit kitchens have to provide facili- 
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Right: File drawers eliminate stacking of unlike items 


Below: Equipment is more easily found in divided drawers 
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storage in the unit kitchen 


ties so that four or more workers can get 
out and put away equipment with a 
minimum of interference and conges- 
tion. This situation is further compli- 
cated by the fact that for some lessons 
pupils may all be engaged in making 
similar products while in other lessons 
they may each be preparing a different 
food for a meal. The home kitchen 
usually has to accommodate one and at 
most two workers. 

In the unit kitchen there is the big 
problem of keeping storage areas 
orderly when four to twenty-four pupils 
may be using the kitchen during the 
day. Short class periods make this an 
even greater problem. Unless equip- 
ment is kept in definite places, there are 
delays and confusion as pupils try to 
find the tools and utensils needed. 


A Proposed Storage Plan 
for the Unit Kitchen 


What constitutes an efficient storage 
arrangement for a unit kitchen? How 
can equipment and supplies be or- 
ganized so that pupils have optimum 
conditions for learning good manage- 
ment through their food preparation 
experiences? The following proposals 
have been tested by motion and time 
studies of ninth and tenth grade pupils 
actually using the facilities for food pre- 
paration purposes. 

Two types of food preparation activi- 
ties were used for testing. One was the 
preparation of a simple dinner menu by 
four girls. The other was the prepara- 
tion of a specific food product to de- 
velop skill. Lemon meringue pie was 
selected for this type of activity. Two 
girls worked together in producing a 
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nine-inch pie. It was assumed that unit 

kitchens for secondary schools should be 

equipped to provide efficient facilities 
for both of these types of food prepara- 
tion experiences. 

Thoughtful planning is essential in 
developing a functional storage plan for 
a unit kitchen. The planning should 
include these steps: 

1. Determine the equipment and sup- 
plies to be stored in the unit 
kitchen. 

2. Define specific work centers in the 
kitchen. 

3. Allocate each item of equipment to 
the work center where it is likely to 
be used first or used more frequently. 


4. Provide convenient facilities for stor- 
ing equipment at each work center. 
5, Arrange equipment in each work 


center so that it can be used effi- 

ciently. 

This kind of planning appears to be 
all too frequently omitted in the man- 
agement of high school homemaking 
departments. There is no well planned 
organization for the placement of sup- 
plies and equipment in the unit 
kitchen. There is no apparent reason 
for locating equipment in certain 
drawers and shelves. Hence pupils are 
not too concerned about restoring tools 
and utensils to their assigned locations. 
The results are disorderly storage areas 
and delay because pupils can not find 
the items of equipment they need for 
their work. 

What work centers are needed in a 
unit kitchen to enable four girls to use 
good management procedures in their 
food preparation? These will depend 
somewhat on the available facilities and 








By Mildred Moore 


space. Findings from the research study 
indicate the desirability of providing 
four definite work centers in a unit 
kitchen. ‘These are: a sink center con- 
sisting of a sink cabinet and two base 
cabinets, one on either side of the sink; 
a range center consisting of a stove and 
a base cabinet unit; and two mixing 
centers consisting of two base cabinets 
each. ‘Two wall cabinets located above 
the two sink units are recommended for 
storage of china and glassware. In addi- 
tion to these four work areas, storage 
facilities for pupils’ aprons and books 
within the unit kitchen are desirable. 

On the basis of the tests used in the 
research study the accompanying list of 
storage facilities and allocation of equip- 
ment to work centers s¢ems to provide 
convenient working conditions for four 
girls. (See chart on next page.) 

The use of two mixing centers may 
appear to be an unwise use of unit 
kitchen space. It must be kept in mind 
that four workers have to be provided 
with facilities where they can use good 
management techniques in performing 
food preparation tasks. With class 
periods of 50 to 60 minutes, time man- 
agement is an important factor in food 
preparation lessons. The use of two 
mixing centers makes it possible for 
four girls to get out equipment and 
begin work without delay. Congestion 
and interference occur when four pupils 
are trying to secure mixing bowls, meas- 
uring cups and other pieces of equip- 
ment from one storage area. 

Data from the research study show 
that when two mixing centers are used, 
trafic is distributed throughout the 

(Concluded on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


kitchen. When only one mixing center 
is provided, a large amount of conges- 
tion occurs at the mixing center. This 
results in interference as pupils have to 
interrupt their work to allow another 
member of the group to operate in the 
work area. When equipment is divided 
and placed in two mixing centers and 
when counter space is available in each, 
there is very little traffic between the 
two centers during the work periods. 
Most of this occurs during the dishwash- 
ing phase of the work. Two mixing 
centers are more necessary for the skill 
type of food preparation lesson than for 
meal preparation activities. 


Recommendations for Storage 
Facilities in the Unit Kitchen 

The following facilities were found 
to be of definite value in helping pupils 
to use good management procedures 
during the tests conducted for the study 


on space and arrangement of unit 
kitchens. 
Drawers with dividers are recom- 


mended for the top of all base cabinets. 
The use of divided drawers for all small 
equipment with labels attached to the 
place where each piece of equipment is 
located facilitates the getting out and 
This plan 
eliminates trying to find a piece of 
equipment in the jumbled contents of a 
Pupils know the exact 
location of the desired item and can 


replacing of equipment. 


storage area. 


secure it quickly with no waste motions. 
Pupils can recognize easily that this is a 
kind of management that pays divi- 
dends in reducing the time, energy and 
frustration involved in food prepara- 
tion. They learn quickly where equip- 
ment is stored and tend to put it back 
in the appropriate place when labels in- 
dicate the location of each item. This 
seems to be a more effective procedure 
than cards listing the contents of a stor- 
age area. Pupils tend not to read such 
cards. 

File drawers for storage of baking 
equipment at the mixing centers, for 
storage of top of stove cooking equip- 
ment at the range center, and storage 
for trays and cutting boards at the sink 
unit increase the efficiency of the unit 
kitchen. This eliminates the stacking 
of unlike items. Pupils can secure and 
replace equipment quickly. Space is 
used to good advantage. 

Drawer storage in base cabinets seems 





This article is a continuation of the 
recommendations growing out of the re- 
search project sponsored by the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation and carried 
on at the University of Illinois by 
Mildred Moore. Miss Moore is now on 
the teaching staff of Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 
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to be more convenient than shelf stor- 
age. Pupils can find and replace items 
with fewer motions when drawers are 
used. This is true for both sliding and 
stationary shelf storage. Drawers also 
use space to better advantage than do 
stationary shelves. ‘Three drawers can 
be provided in space where two sta- 
tionary shelves would be used. 

Shallow drawers or file trays for stor- 
age of dish towels and dishcloths, place 
mats, paper napkins and any table linen 
used in meal service save time and aid 
in keeping storage areas orderly. No 
stacking of unlike items is necessary 
when such facilities are provided. 

Facilities for apron storage within the 
unit kitchen can reduce confusion, con- 
gestion and wasted time at the begin- 
ning and end of a class period. The use 
of a deep drawer with rods for hanging 
aprons is a possible means of providing 
base cabinet storage for aprons. This 
arrangement seems to be superior to 
shallow drawers where aprons tend to 
become wrinkled if they are put away 
when damp. The deep drawer will need 
to have holes for ventilation. 


Continuous Re-evaluation 
Pays Dividends 


Developing a functional storage plan 
for the unit kitchen is a continuous 


process. Both teacher and pupils need 
to evaluate periodically the efficiency of 
the arrangement and facilities for stor- 
age in the unit kitchen. ‘This needs 
to be done in terms of the food prepara- 
tion experiences carried on in the unit 
kitchen. 

What are the rewards of working to 
achieve functional storage in unit 
kitchens of secondary homemaking de- 
partments? There is the strong possi- 
bility that pupils will learn good man- 
agement because they have had an op- 
portunity to use good management 
techniques in an environment favorable 
to successful learning. They will value 
good management when they have had 
first-hand experience with the satisfying 
results of good management. Teaching 
is much easier and more satisfying when 
work proceeds smoothly with a mini- 
mum of confusion and frustration. Both 
pupils and teacher can really enjoy 
their food preparation experiences. 





Description of 


Work Area Storage Facilities 


Articles Stored 
in the Work Area 





A 20-inch apartment size range 


Range 
Center 


An 18-inch base cabinet equip- 
ped with 3 drawers; a narrow 
divided drawer for the storage 
of tools, a deep file drawer, and 
a deep bottom drawer 


A 32-inch cabinet with double 
sink 


Sink 
Center 


An 18-inch right sink base cabi- 
net with 4 drawers 


A 24-inch left sink unit with 
5 drawers and a 6-inch upright 
file section for trays and cut- 
ting boards 


An 18-inch base cabinet with a 
file drawer, storage for flour 
and sugar and a shallow drawer 
for tools 


Mixing 
Center 


A 24inch base cabinet unit 
with 5 drawers and a pull-out 


shelf to provide a_ working 
surface 32.5 inches from the 
floor 


Hot pan holders Potato masher 


Matches Tablespoons 
Teaspoons Wide spatula 
Wooden spoon Meat fork 
Case fork Skillets 
Chicken fryer Lids 


Cake cooling rack Small saucepan 
Pressure saucepan 

Salt and pepper containers 
Toothpicks or cake tester 


Cleaning supplies 
Garbage can liners 
Newspapers for vegetable preparation 


2 paring knives 
Can opener 
Rubber scraper 


Tablespoon 
Slicing knife 
Kitchen scissors 
Potato peeler Strainer 

2 stew pans Double boiler 
Set of 3 mixing bowls 

Glass measuring cup 


Dish towels Dishcloths 
Paper towels Silver 
Place mats Napkins 
Double boiler Stew pan 


Refrigerator bags 


Paring knife Measuring spoons 


Spatula Fork 

2 tablespoons 2 teaspoons 
Casserole Cooky sheet 
Cake pan Pie tin 


Glass measuring cup 
Set of Mary Ann cups 
Wooden mixing spoon 


Pastry blender 
Spatula 

Wax paper 
Pastry canvas 
Lemon reamer 
Grater 

Set of Mary Ann cups 

Set of mixing bowls 


Dover egg beater 
Measuring spoons 
Rubber scraper 
Cooky cutter 
Rolling pin 
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BANANA PEAR SALAD Arrange pear halves (fresh 
or canned) at back of salad plate. Slice banana in 
slices %4-inch thick, and place in a half circle in 
front. Garnish with crisp salad greens and cherry 





GOLDEN PEACH GELS Place peach halves filled with 
cottage cheese in partly set gelatin. (Use 2 tbsp. 
unflavored gelatin with 3 c. liquid, 6 tbsp. lemon 
juice, 2 tsp. grated rind, %4 c. sugar). Chill firm 





BANANA WALDORF SALAD Wash and core apple. Dice 
into medium-sized pieces. Combine apple, celery and 
mayonnaise. Add slices of banana. Fill lettuce cup 
with mixture and garnish with nuts and salad greens 
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Spring Salads 


Refreshing and pretty as the season 
itself, these fruit salads suggest four 
tempting ways to emphasize the art 


of salad making to students 


SLICED FRUIT SALAD Arrange slices of canned pine- 
apple and orange slices in a salad bowl lined with 
crisp lettuce. Garnish with halves of Bing cherries. 
Serve with mayonnaise thinned with pineapple syrup 


At the University of Oregon 


men learn to cook for fun and profit in 


camp cookery 





OOKERY is become an art, a noble 

science; cooks are gentlemen,” 

wrote Robert Burton in Anatomy 
of Melancholy, Part I. 

Yes, men often become cooks whether 
as a hobby, as an occupation or as 
part of their jobs. And at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, young men approach 
cooking as students. They do it as 
part of their regular college training. 
In a laboratory course, camp cookery, 
they learn the fundamentals of simple 
cooking. 

Mabel A. Wood, head of the home 
economics department, has taught 
hundreds of men to cook during the 
eighteen years she has given the 
course in camp cookery. First offered 
in 1924, it was listed in the catalog 
as a “special course for geology ma- 
jors on the elements of nutrition and 
food.” ‘Two hours credit were given. 

Until 1932 the class was open to 
women who could not take the regu- 
lar foods course. But it was intended 
chiefly for men. 

One term hour of credit is now given 
for camp cookery. The enrollment is 
limited to sixteen men per term, and 
there is usually a waiting list by the 
end of the first registration day. 

In class the male students learn the 
principles of simple cookery in and 
out of doors. By the end of the term, 
they can interpret and carry out sim- 
ple recipes. The students learn the 





Gladys Sergent, a journalism student at 
the University of Oregon, has taken 
several courses in home economics. 
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Photo, Borden's Starlac 


By Gladys Sergent 


preparation of beverages, cereals, eggs, 
vegetables, fruits, meat, gravy, hot 
breads and pie. 

Miss Wood tries to vary the content 
of the course according to the wishes 
of the class members as far as pos- 
sible. If the students are interested 
primarily in outdoor cooking, that is 
emphasized. If they want to learn 
cooking as a hobby, she encourages 
experimentation with herbs and spices. 

Now, because the class is required 
for geology majors, Miss Wood teaches 
quick methods of cooking for men to 
use when on field trips. One lesson 
is devoted to the use of the pressure 
cooker which is owned by the geology 
department. 

During World War II, the course 
was limited to members of the Uni- 
versity Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
unit. Because every second lieutenant 
in the infantry had to be a mess of- 
ficer while he held that rank with the 
Army, the R.O.T.C. students were 
taught cooking, dietetics, nutrition, 
meal planning and mess management. 
It was required for advanced military 
students. 

The unit officers and the home eco- 
nomics department co-operated in es- 
tablishing the course. The University 
of Oregon was the only school in the 
country to offer such instruction in 
the R.O.T.C. curriculum at that time. 

Miss Wood taught the actual cook- 
ing and a unit officer gave training 
in mess management and accounting. 
As a final assignment, the students 
cooked and served a complete meal to 
the R.O.T.C. unit officers. 


Alter two years the course was dis- 
continued, because the R.O.T.C. unit 
was no longer on campus and very few 
men were attending the University. 
However, in the spring of 1946, it was 
revived and again limited to men. 

“Giving a well-balanced program of 
food principles in such a short time is 
one of the problems in teaching the 
class,’ Miss Wood remarked. “There is 
a wide variety of interests. Some men 
have never seen a kitchen, while others 
are already fairly good cooks.” 

The students enjoy eating their own 
cooking, according to Miss Wood. They 
realize the difficulties in cooking and 
consequently appreciate their efforts. 
The hours of the course seldom inter- 
fere with regularly scheduled classes. 

Miss Wood also emphasizes the value 
of a cooking hobby to relieve emotional 
tensions. One of her former students 
was injured in an automobile accident. 
Unable to leave his home for some 
time, he practiced his hobby of cook- 
ing to help fill the hours. He enjoys 
entertaining. 

If the weather is suitable, Miss Wood 
takes her class outdoors for actual ex- 
perience cooking in the open. The 
menu for the last outdoor meal in the 
course includes planked salmon, pota- 
toes cooked 1n a tin can, biscuits in a 
Dutch oven, strawberry shortcake in a 
reflector, a vegetable and coffee. 

The final examination in the course 
consists of a practical test, the cooking 
of meat, a vegetable, gravy and biscuits, 
and a written final covering general 
methods and standard proportions. 

Men sign up for the class for many 
reasons. Although it is required for 
geology students, many men take it 
simply to learn to cook. Sportsmen 
need to know how to prepare meals 
while on hunting trips and prospective 
scout masters must be able to cook on 
hikes. 

The students find several ways to ap- 
ply their new knowledge. For instance, 
one man told his former instructor 
that he had used the technique for 
making French-fried potatoes while in 
Germany during the war. He found 
the potatoes, obtained some fat, and 
made them in his metal helmet. 

Perhaps the most grateful students 
were two men who took a summer job 
with the forest service as fire fighters 
after completing the course. When the 
camp’s cook quit, the two men _ took 
over the job for one day during the 
emergency. Their college training gave 
them assurance. The other men liked 
their cooking so well that they were 
hired as cooks at double their former 
pay. 

When the men returned to college 
in the fall, they told Miss Wood, “That 
was the first course we've had in the 
University that paid cash dividends.” 
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Nutrition scores again 


By Julia Egan 


What does the importance of good eating habits mean to students? 
This radio script written especially for high school classes dramatically 
shows how better nutrition “paid off” for two sophomore boys 


Characters 
Don Parker Two high school 
Harry Williams{ sophomores 


Jack Carter—A high school junior 
Conscience—Metallic voice 


Seript 
ANNOUNCER: For the next fifteen min- 
utes, we bring you a health program 
called, Nutrition Scores Again. 
Narrator: As our story opens, Don Par- 
ker and Harry Williams, sophomores 


at Springfield High School, are en-' 


tering a local restaurant for lunch. 

(Sound of a music bridge) (As they 
enter, sound of moving dishes and mov- 
ing chairs is heard.) 

Harry: Shall we sit here, Don? 

Don: OK, Harry. Gee, I’m hungry. 

Harry: Me, too. I’m always starved at 
lunch-time. 

Don: Say, there’s Jack Carter—star 
pitcher on the team. The school’s 
sitting pretty this season. 

Harry: You mean that tall husky fellow 
in the yellow jacket? 

Don: Yes, that’s Carter. 

Harry: By the way—did you make the 
team, Don? 

Don: Having my tryout next week. Ex- 
cuse me, Harry, while I ask Jack Car- 
ter to join us. Boy, he’s sure got 
what it takes! 

Harry: (Repeats softly to himself) Car- 
ter’s sure got what it takes! They 
say he’s a regular fellow, too. 

Conscience: (Metallic voice) You'd like 
to be on the team, Harry. . Why 
aren’t you? 

Harry: (Softly to himself) Guess I'm 
not strong enough—bit underweight; 
but I feel pretty good. 

CONSCIENCE: Pretty good? But that’s a 
low standard, Harry. You could have 
vigorous, buoyant health like Carter’s 
—there’s a difference, you know. 





Miss Egan teaches in the Alexander 
Street School, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Harry: Oh, I won't ever be big and 
husky like Carter. 

ConscIENCE: Many fellows on the team 
are just average in height and weight. 
Everyone has equal opportunity for a 
healthy strong body. 

(After a pause, returning footsteps 
are heard.) 

Don: Hi, Harry, I’m back again. I 
want you to meet Jack Carter. 

Jack: Glad to know you, Harry. 

Harry: Same here. 

Don: Good! Here’s our waitress. 

Waitress: I'll take your orders now. 


Harry: Make mine a frank with a 
large coke. 
Don: I'll have two egg salad sand- 


wiches and a glass of milk. 

Waitress: And yours? 

Jack: I'll have a vegetable plate with 
baked potato, two peanut butter 
sandwiches, some custard pudding and 
milk. 

Harry: Boy! That’s a man-sized meal. 
Do you eat that much for lunch every 
day? 

Jack: You bet—every 
hungry for dinner, too. 
eat more than he does. 

CONSCIENCE: You see, Harry. Jack must 
provide enough food-fuel for his 
afternoon at school. Then, there’s 
that strenuous practice afterwards. 

Don: By the way, Harry and I are go- 
ing to the Castle Movie tonight— 
double feature you know. How about 
joining us, Jack? 

Harry: And after the show, Don’s go- 
ing to treat us to a couple of ice 
cream sodas. 

Don: Who, me? Says who? 

Jack: No, I’m sorry, fellas. I don't 
want to be finishing my homework 
when the milkman comes around. 

ConsciENce: Aha, Harry! Carter knows 
that sleep and rest are mighty im- 
portant, too. 

Don: Do you think I'll make the team, 
Jack? 

Jack: I think so. Say, Harry, how come 


day. Always 
Dad says I 


I didn’t see you at the baseball try- 


outs? 

Harry: They won't even give me a 
chance. Underweight — not strong 
enough for strenuous activity. They 


told me to come back next season. 

Jack: Well, what are you going to do 
about it, Harry? 

Conscience: Yes, Harry, what are you 
going to do about it? 

Harry: Do about it? Oh, I don’t know. 
Everybody's telling me to gain weight 
by going to bed early and eating the 
right foods for better nutrition. But 
I can’t see that food makes any 
difference. 

Don: Speaking of food, here it comes 
now. 

Jack: Boy! Does this look good to me! 

Don: Sure does. Now let's have some 
nourishment instead of just talking 
about it. 

Harry: But for a long time people 
knew nothing about this nutrition 
business. Take the cave man for in- 
stance—-what did he know? 

Don: Nothing. He thought illness was 
caused by evil spirits, vengeance of 
the gods or other such nonsense. 

Jack: And the cure was usually sorcery 
or witchcraft. The medicine man 
came around with his cure and it was 
“curtains” for the patient. 

Don: I read that they even bored a 
hole in a man’s head to let out the 
headache. 

Jack: No wonder neolithic man seldom 
lived more than twenty to twenty-five 
years. 

Harry: Twenty years—is_ that 
We'll just be grown up at twenty. 

ConsciENCE: You're right, Harry. So, 
you have four or five years to deter- 
mine the kind of body you'll have for 
the rest of your life. 

Don: Well, I’m certainly glad I live in 
1952. 

Jack: Same here. Sure glad that in- 
stead of all that “humbug” we have 


right? 


(Continued on page 225) 
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School Lune 


in Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


VERY noon, some 2,000 hungry students at Lower 

Merion High School in Ardmore, Pennsylvania, sit 

down to lunch in one of the most modern school cafe- 
terias in the nation. Housed in a new $720,000 building, 
the cafeteria is ingenious in planning and design. 

The sound proof dining room seats 860, but hidden 
leather folding doors can quickly transform the area into 
three private rooms for special events. For school ban- 
quets, the decor includes a raised dais. At specially ar- 
ranged lunch counters, 800 students are served in fifteen 
minutes. Behind the counters is the shiny institution 
kitchen with its efficient staff of twenty. Not to be out- 
done, the kitchen boasts stainless steel equipment. 

The cafeteria which operates under the Federal School 
Lunch Program introduced breakfast service last year. 
The special lunch is served for 25 cents. Of all the cafe- 
teria patrons, about 600 buy this special plate. 





















students can enter any one of four 
service lines to pass by counters 


| From the lobby of the cafeteria, 





purpose range has been replaced 


i In the kitchen, the old multi- 
with modern specialized equipment 


By Violet M. Zimmerman 


Miss Zimmerman is school lunch director 
of Lower Merion High School. Previous 
to this, she was relief dietitian in Belle- 
vue Hospital in New York and school 
lunch consultant for Florida State Uni- 
versity during one summer. 


Top Left: Service entrance to cafeteria. 


Left: Dining room has all modern equip- 
ment including tables with non-interfer- 
ing legs and Formica tops, posture type 
chairs and stainless steel waste cans. Hid- 
den leather folding doors are shown in 
left background. The lunch counters are 
at right of picture. 
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Handwashing facilities for  stu- 
dents are strategically located 
just outside the cafeteria doors 


A en ae 


Ki... 


The electric toaster, convenient 
hand sink and refrigerators are 
grouped along one kitchen wall 





Electric beater with attachments, 
electric slicer, roasting ovens, 
work table are seen in foreground 
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The right angle hot table saves The vegetable preparation unit 
space, facilitates serving and which contains pot and pan sinks 
gives counter protection for food is divided by half partitions 





Stainless steel walk-in  refrig- Portable cantilever shelving and 
erator has portable shelves and special wall hung sinks are 
four sectional deep-freeze units installed in one section of kitchen 


AP | 
y : — Ft 
me, iw: 


war. 2 


Salad unit with food cutter and Included in the baking unit is a 
portable truck minimizes walking 1] 30 gallon steam jacketed kettle. 
with good utilization of space One woman handles all the baking 
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DATE SOUP... .8c HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25¢ 


SALADS. .15¢ 


SANDWICHES. .15c 


DESSERTS. .8c 








Cream of 


Tomato Juice, Cheeseburger*, 
Asparagus 


Salad, Chocolate Nut Pudding 








Waldorf 


Stuffed Fig 


in Gelatin 


Lettuce 
Jam 


Prune Nut Roll 








|'Turkey Royal, * 


























| 
3 |Alphabet Cheese Sauce, Baked | Lettuce Hearts | Sliced Tongue on Raspberry 
| Potato, Green Beans, Raisin Bran Russian Pumpernickle Shortcake 
Muffin*, Fruit Gelatin Dressing Cr. Cheese & Pecan 
ee re, ae 
4 Potato | Baked Ham, Potato Salad, Cabbage and | Stuffed Celery & | Peanut Butter Butterscotch 
& Leek Pineapple Slaw, Roll*, Applesauce Cake —- Jelly & Nut Pecan Pie 
in 
Chicken & | Fruit Juice, Sausage Patty, Sweet Potato,| Orange & Pimiento Cheese Cream Puff 
Vegetable | Peas, Applesauce, Sliced Peaches, Oat- Grapefruit Sliced Cucumber 
| meal Cookie 
\Corn | Tomato Juice, Deviled Egg and Asparagus | Macaroni & Sardine Apple Pie 
Chowder Salad, Potato Chips, Prune Muffin*, Vegetable American Cheese 
Gingerbread with Whipped Cream 
g Beef Macaroni and Cheese, Bacon Strip, Beets, | Sunshine Liverwurst on Rye Strawberry 
| Green Salad, Bran Muffin*, Apple Raspberry Jam Cream Pie 
Crunch 


| 








Fruit Juice, Hot Beef Sandwich, Gravy, 
Stuffed Peach Salad, Pineapple Dainty 





{ 0 | Vegetable 


Banana & Pear 





Lettuce 
Cr. Cheese & Nut 


Devils Food Cake 





| | ; 
i { |French | Chicken Chop Suey on Noodles, Broccoli, 
| Onion | Corn Bread*, Fruit Cup 


i Cream of Orange Juice, Roast Lamb, Mashed Potato, | 
Wheat | 


Mushroom; Gravy, String Beans, Whole 


Bread*, Peach Pudding 





13 i\Cream of |Fruit Juice, xTuna and Cheese Biscuit | Jellied 
| Pea Grilled Tomato Slices, Cherry | 


Roll*, 





Pear & Mint 
Jelly on 
Watercress 





Spring 


Vegetable 


Barbecue 
Tomato 


Cream Cheese & 
Olive 
Jelly 


Celery & Bacon 
American Cheese 





Toasty Prune 
Betty * 


Lemon 
Meringue Pie 


Angel Cake 





























| & Pineapple Gelatin on Rye IW 
| | i 
i \Chicken | Cup of Soup, Ham Salad Sandwich*,| Under the Sea_ | Egg Roll Rhubarb Pie 
| Noodle | Chef’s Salad, Butterscotch Pudding Pear Fresh Slaw 
! _——— | ae 
{ |Vegetable |Chicken and Vegetable Salad _ Roll*, | Chef’s Fruit Spread Caramel Custard 


| Chowder 
| 


Molded Vegetable Salad, Potato Chips, 


Cranberry Crunch 


} 


: [Cream of ‘Pot Roast, Mashed Potato, Gravy, Roll*, 











| 





Cream Cheese & 
Relish 





Stuffed Prune 








Vegetable Cheese 


Spice Cake 














| Celery | Carrots, Cherry Whip, Pecan Stick mI Lettuce & Bacon 
Th) |Vegetable Fruit Juice, Italian Sandwich*, (Salami, | Tomato & Bologna Roll Prune Pie 

| Beef Cheese, Temato and Lettuce, Green Cucumber Jam 

| Pepper), Ice Box Pudding 

| 

Cream of Macaroni and Tuna Salad, Asparagus, | Frozen Fruit Peanut Butter Chocolate 
20 Tomato | Cheese Biscuit*, Strawberry Whip Cr. Cheese & Jelly Chip Cake 











Note 


These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal Lunch Pattern, Milk is served with all lunches. To en- 


courage sale of the hot plate, a simple dessert is often served with the meal. These recipes have heen tested in the Brookline 
Schools. In the menus * indicates butter or margarine; Cr. = Cream. See opposite page for recipes of starred items. 
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in Hadley, Massachusetts 


“we do it this way” 
By ELIZABETH HIBBARD 


School Lunch Manager 
Hadley, Massachusetts 


ang public relations is an important part of 
our school lunch program. One way we try 
to further good public relations is by serving 
school lunches that look and taste good, as well 
as being nutritionally sound. In addition, we 
utilize every opportunity to sell our program to 
the public. For example, here are some activi- 
ties carried on by our schools: 
1. Menus are posted weekly in each school. 
2. During Education Week, the cafeteria had on 
exhibit sample lunches served that week, posters 
describing the school lunch operation, a display 
of foods used in serving one meal, the year’s 
menus, etc. for parents to see. Also during the 
week, I talked about the school lunch at a P.T.A. 
meeting and an Open House for parents. 
3. Our superintendent, Robert F. Savitt, has 
put the menus in the local newspaper several 
times and submitted an article to the Massachu- 
setts Teacher which has been accepted. 
4. Last spring, a dedication was held at the 
school for which the cafeteria served refresh- 
ments to the public. 
5. Since satisfied workers can greatly help the 
Way a project is received by the public, we try 
to provide pleasant working conditions. A re- 
cent survey was made to compare wages and 
benefits of other school lunch personnel in dif- 
ferent state localities. 
7. An advisory committee made up of a parent, 
a teacher, three students and myself discuss 
problems involving the cafeteria and suggestions 
useful to its management. 
8. For holidays and special occasions, we dec- 
orate the cafeteria and serve appropriate meals. 
9. Whenever advisable, we do business with 
local merchants for bread, milk, etc. 
10. We aim for a high standard of sanitation 
and have our Restaurant Permit posted in a con- 
spicuous place in the cafeteria. 

One of the most popular dishes in our cafe- 
teria 1s: 

American Chop Suey 

2 qts. dehydrated onions 
314 lbs. sausage fat 

14 Ibs. hamburg 

25 Ibs. elbow macaroni 

6 #10 cans tomatoes 

1 cup salt 

6 tsp. pepper 

4 #5 cans tomato soup 

2 #10 cans tomato paste 


Soak onions in water 5 minutes. Take out of 
water and cook in fat. Cook macaroni. Brown 
hamburg in oven. Break up pieces of tomato and 
mix with soup and paste. Pour this over macaroni, 
hamburg and onion mixture to which salt and pepper 
have been added. Bake in 350°F. oven about % 
hour. Serves 350. 
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50 servings 
1% cups cake flour 
% tbsp. sugar 
1 egg white, stiffly beaten 
%4 cup chopped pecans 


PECAN STICKS 


% cup shortening 
% cup sugar 

1 egg yolk 
1% tsp. cinnamon 


Cream shortening and sugar together; add egg yolk, cinnamou 
and flour. Mix thoroughly. Spread Y% inch thick into well- 
greased pan. Add sugar to beaten egg white and brush over top 
of dough. Cover with thick layer of pecans and press into dough. 
Sprinkle additional nuts on top. Bake 20 minutes at 350° F. 
Makes 50, 1 x 2 inch sticks. 


er en nn ne 


TOASTY PRUNE BETTY 50 servings 
8 qts. toasted bread cubes 6 cups water 

12 cups cooked prunes, sliced 6 cups sugar 

8 cups prune liquid 4 tsp. salt 


1 cup butter or margarine 4 tsp. cinnamon 


12 cups apples, chopped 


Place half of toasted bread cubes in buttered pan. Add a layer of 
prunes, apples, then remaining bread cubes. Combine liquids, 
sugar, salt, cinnamon and shortening and boil for two to three 
minutes. Pour over bread cubes. Bake covered in moderate oven 
375° F. about one hour. Serve with whipped cream or custard 
sauce if desired. 


TURKEY ROYAL 50 servings 


1 qt. mushrooms, chopped 
1 cup butter or fortified 


2 qts. chopped cooked turkey 
1 cup chopped parsley 


margarine 16 eggs, beaten 
6 thsp. flour 4 tsp. salt 
1% pts. soft bread crumbs \% tsp. pepper 
1% qts. milk 


Saute mushrooms in half of the butter, dredge them in flour; cook 
the remaining butter, crumbs, and milk slowly for five minutes. 
Add the turkey, parsley, eggs, seasonings and sauteed mushrooms. 
Pour into shallow pans, place over hot water and bake in mod- 
erate oven 375° F., 35 minutes or until firm. Cut into squares and 
serve with sauce, . 

Sauce: Melt 4 lbs. American cheese in a double boiler over low 
heat. Add 23% cups milk gradually, stirring until the sauce is 
smooth. 


TUNA AND CHEESE BISCUIT ROLL 50 servings 


12 7 oz. cans tuna fish 1 cup sifted flour 

1 cup dried milk 1% aqts. grated cheese 

1 qt. water 1 recipe for baking powder 
1 cup chopped onions biscuits 


1 cup melted fat or tuna oil 


Drain tuna, saving oil, and flake. Reconstitute dried milk with 
water. Cook onion in fat over direct heat until tender. Add 
flour and blend. Place over hot water and gradually add milk. 
Cook until thick and smooth, stirring occasionally. Add cheese 
and heat until cheese melts. Stir in tuna. Prepare baking 
powder biscuit dough; roll into 8 rectangular pieces about 12 
inches long and 1% inch thick. Spread with 2 cups of tuna filling 


-per roll. Roll like a jelly roll and seal ends and edges. Vent tops 


of rolls. Place on well greased baking sheets and bake in hot oven 
400° F. for 15-20 minutes or until biscuit browns. Serve hot. 
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STIMATING the nutritive value of 

people's diets in the Far East has 

been difficult because of the prob- 
lem of securing information about Far 
Eastern foods. To assist teachers and 
scientists dealing with food problems in 
these areas, nutrition specialists of 
the BHNHE recently prepared a_ bul- 
letin, Composition of Foods Used in 
Far Eastern Countries. Included are 
362 foods familiar to people living in 
that part of the world—half of which 
are unknown to Westerners. With this 
information, researchers hope to study 
Far Eastern diets by modern scientific 
means. One of the first uses which the 
reference will be put is in a food con- 
sumption survey of the Far East, 


planned by the Office of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Relations of the USDA. 





Pickle Spices 

How spice substitutes compare with 
natural spices in the fermentation of 
pickles will be a new research project 
of the University of California’s Food 
Technology Department. Spices are 
used by the pickle industry in the pre- 
paration of process dills, sour pickles 
and sweet pickles. Research for the 
project, which is sponsored by the 
American Spice Trade Association, will 
be made in these three categories both 
in the laboratory and in cucumber and 
olive processing plants under com- 
mercial conditions. 


Six Months for Best Behavior 

How appetizing beef will be when it 
comes from the home freezer or locker 
depends on the storage temperature, 
how long it is stored and how it is 
wrapped. Tests conducted at the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station revealed that 
beef kept six months at a temperature 
from 0°-10°F. was superior to that 
stored for one year. Since low tempera- 
ture is more important the longer beef 
stays in the freezer, experts suggest a 
temperature of at least O0°F. after six 
months have elapsed. Heavy aluminum 
foil was found to be the best wrapping 
to keep meat attractive and palatable 
and waxed paper, the poorest. These 
tests emphasize once again that freezers 
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are not safety deposit vaults where food 
can be kept indefinitely. Best returns 
come from a regular turnover of food. 


Farm Goals 

Farm goals for 1952 represent quite 
a challenge to farmers. The output tar- 
get for this year is 6 per cent above that 
of last year—and nearly 50 per cent 
greater than the 1935-39 average. Ac- 
cording to Gus F. Geissler, Administra- 
tor of the USDA’s Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, one of the major 
reasons for more food is the rapidly 
expanding population which has_in- 
creased about 20 million during the last 
ten years. Also, the armed forces are 
using nearly 4 per cent of our total food 
supply. Another reason is the increased 
food exports to countries abroad who 
need help. The fourth need of in- 
creased production is to rebuild es- 
sential reserves for protection against 
any emergency which may arise. 


Rain or Shine 


At one time or another, everyone has 
experienced the nuisance of salt refus- 
ing to pour. After years of research, 
Diamond Crystal Salt has developed a 
wonder solution to this old annoyance. 
As the name suggests, the new Weather- 
pruf Salt ignores humid weather and 
rainy days and slides out of the shaker 
whatever the season. The magic is 
achieved by the addition of calcium 
silicate which is moisture-absorbent. It 
provides each grain of salt with a mois- 
ture-proof coating. The add-mix is 
harmless. 


Pantry Shelf Sherbet 


Directions for making milk-rich fruit 
sherbets were recently developed by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics for use by the armed forces. 
The frozen desserts are made with 
canned and staple food supplies. This 
enables military cooks to prepare the 
popular dessert when bulky or perish- 
able supplies or ice cream mixes are un- 
available. 

The simple formulas have possibilities 
for use in the home kitchen, too. 
Canned juices originally included in the 
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recipes may be replaced by an equal 
amount of frozen or fresh juice. To 
make Orange Milk Sherbet, the Bureau 
suggests: Two 1414 ounce cans evapo- 
rated milk, 2 cups sugar, 14 tsp. salt, 1 
cup orange juice and 3 tbsp. lemon 
juice. Combine evaporated milk, sugar 
and salt, gradually stir in juices. Pour 
into 2 refrigerator trays and freeze firm. 
Place in chilled bowl and beat until 


smooth. Return to trays and freeze 
firm again. This makes about six serv- 
ings. 


New Booklets 


Nestle’s Chocolate Kitchen Recipes 
is an attractive booklet which includes 
recipes for cookies, cakes and breads, 
and desserts and candies. Available free 
to teachers, home demonstration agents 
and food specialists. Nestle’s Chocolate 
Company, Inc., 60 Hudson Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. 


Soup Cookery, the Savory Heinz Way. 
Collection of recipes using canned, con- 
densed soup as a basic ingredient. Free. 
Home Economics Department, H. J: 
Heinz Company, Box 57, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 


Extension Work in Consumer Food 
Marketing Education describes the op- 
eration of this important USDA con- 
sumer education program. It tells 
what extension workers do in this field 
and discusses purposes of their work. 
Students might be interested in this 
booklet when analyzing home economics 
for career possibilities. This is PA No. 
131 and is available from the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton Zo, D; °C. 


The Cook’s Handbook is a combina- 
tion recipe-reference guide with 15 il- 
lustrated ‘‘how-to-do-it” sections  dis- 
cussing meal planning, measuring, 
carving, cake and pie making and basic 
cooking techniques. Handy reference 
material and a spice and herb section 
with suggestions on where to put what 
is also included. It can be obtained 
from Evaporated Milk Division, Car- 
nation Company, Carnation Building, 
Los Angeles 36, California for 35 cents. 
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nutrition scores again 
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a scientific reason for the things we 
do and the foods we eat. 

Don: Ah! That sweet sister dietitian 
of yours would be proud to hear you 
now, nutrition being her favorite 
subject. 

Harry: Nutrition, calories, vitamins—do 
you go for all that stuff, Jack? 

Jack: But it’s not just “stuff,” Harry. 
The study of foods has been done 
scientifically. It’s not a new science 
either. 

Don: And next to baseball, science is 
Jack’s pet subject. 

Jack: You see, Harry, scientists have 
taken foods apart in a_ laboratory. 
They know how to separate each food 
into its simple elements. 

Don: And that’s called food analysis. 
Correct, Mr. Scientist? 

Jack: Correct, Don. Then, as scien- 
tists analyzed the foods, each separate 
element or nutrient was given a 
name. So, we have protein, carbohy- 
drate, vitamin and mineral. 

Harry: But a fellow doesn’t have to 
be bothered about all those elements 
if he just eats enough. 


JAck: You’re wrong there, Harry.  Sis- 


ter Betty would remind you—“One. 


must not only have enough food, but 
enough of the right kind of food.” 

Don: Yes, I can hear her, Jack. And 
another favorite of hers—‘“Tell me 
what you eat and I'll tell you what 
you are.” 

Harry: Guess she just likes to quote 
proverbs. 

Jack: But it’s the scientific angle that 
appeals to me. Scientists have experi- 
mented on white rats and other ani- 
mals. They found out that when a 
certain necessary element was missing 
in the diet, it really made a dif- 
ference. The animal lost weight, 
failed to grow and became ill. 

Harry: But how could they be sure it 
was caused by just one missing ele- 
ment? 

Jack: That’s the point, Harry. The 
scientist first produced a certain con- 
dition in the animal. Then, he sup- 
plied the missing nutrient in the 
diet and the animal began to grow 
and to gain weight. 

Harry: Oh, I see it now. 

Don: Say, I remember reading about 
some British sailing ships in the 
early centuries. When scurvy afflicted 
the men on board they found out 
it was caused by something missing 
in the diet. Didn’t they, Jack? 

Jack: That’s right. Scurvy was a com- 
mon disease long before scientists 
could produce it in animals. 

Harry: What’s scurvy, anyway? 

Jack: Scurvy is a disease of the whole 
body. It’s caused by a lack of Vita- 
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min C in the diet. Dr. Lind dis- 
covered that giving citrus fruits to 
the British sailors cured the disease. 

Don: That’s the story all right. I could- 
n’t remember it all. They ate limes 
and that’s why we sometimes refer 
to the British as “Limeys.” 

Harry: Gee! I never heard that one. 

Don: So maybe something’s missing in 
our diets. 

Harry: Guess my lunch wasn’t so good. 

Jack: Well, there are few nutrients in 
that coke. 

Harry: Do you really think I’d gain 
weight if I drank milk? 


Jack: Well, milk contains minerals, pro- 
tein and vitamins. These are im- 
portant for growth and health. 

Don: And as Sister Betty would say— 
“a quart a day—because milk is the 
most nearly perfect food.” 

Jack: But no one food gives all the 
necessary elements. Milk, eggs, fruits 
and vegetables are very important, 
though. 

Don: How aboui the “Basic 7”? 
heard a lot about that. 


I’ve 


Jack: Sure, there’s the chart over there 


on the side wall. 
(Concluded on page 227) 
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TEACHING AID ON GRAVY 





Concise—Complete—Easy To Teach! 


Yes, Here It Is—FREE—A Six-Page, 
Tested Teacher Lesson Plan You 
Can’t Afford To Miss! It’s The Last 
Word In Making Gravy Extra Rich 
-.- Extra Brown... Extra Delicious! 





And Kitchen Bouquet offers it to you 
complete with recipes and step photo- 
graphs. Covers loads of questions that 
pop into beginners’ minds. For in- 
stance—“What is a convenient way to 
mix thickening for gravy for stews?” 
... “Why is a definite amount of fat from 
a roast measured for gravy making ?”’... 
“Can gravy be successfully ‘stretched’ 
with artificial flavors?” ... “Why is 
modern gravy made in a saucepan ?” 


Yes, this helpful teaching material is so 
complete, so practical, so up-to-the-min- 
ute—you'll find it a real aid in teaching. 
Measures 814" by 11"—to fit your loose- 
leaf notebook! 






SECTION TODAY! 
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LUE, especially for kitchen decora- 

tion, is becoming popular again, 

This is the opinion of Faber Bir- 
ren, color research expert, who has 
studied color cycles and trends for more 
than twenty years. Mr. Berrin feels that 
people everywhere are seeking the 
things that blue stands for—confidence, 
equanimity and peace of mind. He also 
indicated that a desire for blue and 
green rather than for red, orange or 
yellow is a normal part of the color 
cycle and that the trend will probably 
last from four to five years. 





New Blendor 

Recently introduced is the new 
Celebrity model of the Waring Blendor 
which has the following improvements 
over previous models: hidden ventilat- 
ing ducts, shorter overall height and 
two-speed operation. The motor is 
housed in a thermoplastic base that is 
attractive and well styled. The fine 
quality of construction and performance 
is retained, but the lower height facili- 
tates easier storage and the two-speed 
operation gives greater control. 


New Attachment 

A vacuum cleaner driven polisher has 
been added to the attachment list for 
the Westinghouse tank-type cleaner. 
The air-driven polisher is attached to 
the exhaust end of the tank cleaner and 
the stream of air turns a turbine-type 
mechanism. The manufacturers claim 
the polishing unit does an efficient job 
of floor polishing and scrubbing. It 
can also be used on furniture and the 
family car. 


Mixing Bowls 
Four sizes of stainless steel mixing 
bowls are now included in the Revere 
Ware line. The bowls are available 
in one, two, four and six quart sizes. 
They are guaranteed not to chip, crack 
or break. Each bowl has an easy grip 
ring to facilitate handling and storage. 
Plastic Shades 
Window shades made of vinylite plas- 
tic film are claimed to be lightproof, 


flame resistant and washable. The 
shades are also said to be unaffected by 
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mildew, oils, grease and most chemicals. 
They are available in several lengths 
and widths but in only one color—light 
gray. Stoplite is the brand name. They 
are manufactured by C. W. Breneman 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Scented Laundry 

The manufacturer of the Steam-O- 
Matic iron is now offering a liquid fra- 
grance to add to the water in the tank 
of the iron. A few drops of Steam-O- 
Mist converted to steam will scent 
clothes as they are pressed. Available 
in three scents, pine, lavender and bou- 
quet from the Rival Manufacturing 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Product Briefs 

* Among the products marketed by 
Bing’s Things, Inc. of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia is a lunch box called Meal-Pakit. 
The box provides two eight ounce con- 
tainers and one twelve ounce container 
for liquids and solids. These are sup- 
posed to retain heat or cold and to be 
unbreakable. The lunch box is compact 
and attractive. 

* Supercel is a wallpaper paste that is 
said to be non-staining and can _ be 
wiped from seams without leaving a 
trace. The product can be kept in 


solution without fermenting or separat- 
ing for several days. 

¢ The dial of the Tel-Tru Thermom- 
eters is designed so that it can be easily 
read from several feet away. A strong 
stainless steel 


stem of permits the 





Pre-cut and fittted sections of this 
corner table come ready to assem- 
ble and paint. One of a line by 
Specialty Tool Co., Appleton, Wis. 
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thermometer to be inserted in a roast 
without the aid of a skewer. A com- 
panion to the meat thermometer is one 
that can be used for making candy, jelly 
and deep fat frying. 

* Wood, stained to harmonize with 
room furnishings is now possible. A 
line of wood stains introduced by the 
Martin-Senour Co. of Chicago has a 
complete variety of reds, pinks, blues, 
greens, violets and other colors for use 
on floors, walls and furniture. 


Barbecue Tools 

A seven piece set of very fine long 
handled tools suited for fireplace or 
grill cookery is available from the Lam- 
son and Goodnow Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The set includes two knives, a 
roast slicer and a utility knife; two 
forks, one almost two feet long and the 
other somewhat lighter and _ twenty 
inches in length; a steak turner; a 
sharpening steel and a cleaver. A long 
handled spoon is not included in the 
set, but is essential for basting and serv- 
ing food. The tools have quality con- 
struction and are well balanced. All 
items are stainless, except the cleaver 
and sharpening steel. The handles are 
fashioned from South American rose- 
wood. 


New Booklets 


Kitchen Planning is Fun is a work- 
book to help students who are learning 
to plan modern and convenient kitch- 
ens. One free copy is available to home 
economists. Others may be obtained at 
15 cents each or 10 cents for 25 or more 
copies by writing Home Economics De- 
partment, Crosley Division, Avco Man- 
ufacturing Corporation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The Birth of a Best Seller shows by 
means of illustrations the principle 
processes and techniques of ceramic art- 
ware and lamp productions. Single 
copies are available to teachers from 
The Haeger Potteries, Inc., 7 Maiden 
Lane, Dundee, Illinois. An exhibit of 
33 salon size photographs is also avail- 
able to schools and educational organi- 
zations by contacting E. P. Nielsen, sales 
manager of the Dundee offices. 
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Harry: Oh, I’ve seen that before. 

Jack: But that’s a good guide, Harry. 

Harry: Gee, I couldn’t eat all those 
foods in one day. 

Jack: You don’t have to. Just choose 
something you like from each group. 

Don: Gosh, Jack, you sure know all the 
answers. 

Jack: Who started me on all this? It’s 
your fault, Harry. 

Harry: Do you think if I ate all the 
right foods I might be able to make 
the team, Jack? 

Jack: Well, I think it’s worth a try, and 
I'll be rooting for you, Harry. 

Don: Betty says, “An intelligent per- 
son chooses his food wisely, and it’s 
a lot of fun, too.” 

Harry: A lot of fun? Seems to me 
there’s an awful lot to it. 

Jack: By the way, Betty has a very 
simple chart on daily menus and I 
quote her—“I’m always glad to help 
others to better health—more vigor 
and a happier life.” 

Harry: I just hope it helps me to make 
the team. 

Don: Say, Jack—I’ll take a copy of that 


simple guide to health, happiness and_ 


the baseball team, too. 

Jack: OK, Don, but I'll tell Betty it 
was my science and not her proverbs 
that won you over. 

Harry: How about that movie tonight? 
When will I see you, Don? 

Jack: Say, fellas, just a reminder if you 
really want to make the team. There's 
more to it than just the food you eat. 
The coach says, “Nine to ten hours 
sleep to hit a home run.” 

Don: Well, I guess making the team 
means more to me than seeing On 
Moonlight Bay. 

Harry: Me, too! Let’s go to the movies 
on Saturday, instead. 

Jack: That’s it. Keep up the good work 
and you'll get that baseball letter 
yet. 

Don: Wow! We're almost late for class. 

Harry: You said it! Let’s get going. 

Jack: Well, so long. I'll be seeing you 
with those food charts. 


Harry: Gee! Thanks a lot, Jack. 
(fading) 
Don: That goes for me, too. So: long. 
Harry: So long. 
(Sound of music to denote passing of 
time) 
Narrator: Harry Williams and Don 


Parker are now seniors at Springfield 
High. Jack Carter, last year’s grad- 
uate and baseball hero, is on hand 
at Springfield Stadium, (fading) to 
see the big game of the season. 
BASEBALL ANNOUNCER: Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, this is the last half of the 
ninth inning in this ever important 
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game. Springfield is at bat. (Cheer) 
The score stands at 9-8 in favor of 
Centerville. The Springfield team 
has a man on second base with two 
men out. Time is called while the 
Centerville coach talks to his pitcher 
and catcher down on the mound. 
Williams is waiting at the plate for 
his turn at bat. Now the coach leaves 


the field and the pitcher and catcher | 


Williams steps 
and the first 


resume their places. 

into the batter’s box 
pitch is—ball one. 
up again and here comes the pitch. 


Williams swings hard and hits a long | 


fly ball out in right field. The right 


fielder is running back fast but it’s | 


over his head and he can’t get it. The 
ball, ladies and gentlemen, is going 
over the right field fence for a home 
run! Here comes the man in from 
second base with Williams tagging 
behind him to cross home plate. So 


The pitcher winds | 


that’s the end of a thrilling game. | 


Springfield wins by a close score of 
10-9. (Sound of a big crowd cheering 
accompanied by music appropriate 
for baseball game.) 

Narrator: The students of Springfield 
High are in an uproar over their 


victory. Harry Williams, baseball star 
of the day, is being carried around 
the field by his fellow students. Yes, 
it is a great moment for Harry, who 


is now convinced that good nutrition 

really ‘pays off.’ 
Let’s listen to 

crowd leaves. 


the music as the 
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(Continued from page 205) 
appointments, baby-sitting, getting along 
with the family, looking best, select- 
ing fabrics, buying ready-made _ gar- 
ments make the homemaking program 
practical. At Christmas time the girls 
exchange gifts which they have made, 
make their own decorations and make 
and bake gifts for family members and 
friends. On holidays such as Halloween 
and Easter one group entertains an- 
other. The girls plan invitations, games 
and prepare and serve refreshments. 
The guest group learns the duties and 
responsibilities of a good guest. Thus, 
both groups learn the true meaning 
of hospitality as a part of homemaking. 
“If you don’t want to do it, time 
isn’t really what you need,” goes an 
old saying. At home economics meet- 
ings and conferences the remark, “But 
we just don’t have time to do all those 
things,” is often heard when sugges- 
tions for improving teaching are made. 
It really doesn’t take more time to plan 


and carry out activities which are in- 


(Concluded on page 229) 








JUNIOR - SENIOR 


BANQUETS !—$5.00 


AT LAST YOUR BANQUET 


PROBLEMS ARE OVER! 


Here are a wide variety of 
banquet plans in ONE 
PACKAGE, complete with 


decorations! 


WHAT IS A “PACKAGE” BANQUET? 


A PACKAGE BANQUET is a 
complete plan WITH DECO- 


RATIONS for 


your 


JUNIOR 


SENIOR BANQUET! With these 
banquets you receive DECORA- 
TIVE MATERIALS without hav- 


ing to buy a thing. We do 


the 


shopping for you—at a saving. 
For ONLY $5.00, (10c a guest 


for 50) you will receive: 


Complete instructions for 


the 


banquet; Plans for the pro- 


ram, entertainment. 
g 


PATTERNS for the 
tions, centerpiece, 
tion, place card, 
candle holder, 
cover. 


decora- 
invita- 
nut-cup, 
program 


DECORATIVE MATERIALS 
to make most of these items 
for FIFTY GUESTS. (Order 
one banquet for each FIFTY 


guests). 


JUNIOR SENIOR BANQUETS 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


Junior Senior Star Dust Banquet $5.00 
5.00 


Junior Senior Hawaiian Banquet 
Junior Senior Dutch Banquet . 
Junior Senior Wishing Well Ban- 
Pi oss i GGlie dean ctapeees 
Junior Senior Flower Garden 
Banquet 
Junior Senior Night Club Ban- 
quet 
Junior Senior Gay Nineties Ban- 
oink crwcwntae cs cneaas 
Junior Senior Mexican Fiesta 
Banquet 
Junior Senior Gypsy Banquet .. 
Junior Senior Moonlight Banquet 


ORDER DIRECT 


or 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


5.00 
5.00 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


LISTING THESE BANQUETS 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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NE of the most startling exhibits 

which so poignantly emphasized 

that the average American woman 
is the best dressed in the world was 
shown recently in one of the New York 
City department stores. It consisted of 
new Soviet styles brought home by Mrs. 
Alan G. Kirk, wife of the recent U. S. 
Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. All gar- 
ments were bought openly in Moscow’s 
best ready-made shops. The styles re- 
sembled ours in 1940 and the fabrics 
are sub-standard according to our 
standards. Clothing is not rationed in 
Russia but it is scarce and expensive. 
Translated from rubles, the suit shown 
cost $126, dress $128, coat $155, shoes 
$14.50, bag $19.80, gloves $18.10. These 
garments could be afforded only by 
wives of Red Army officers, or the upper 
bracket of white collar workers. Life 
Magazine, March 10, 1952, shows pic- 
tures of this collection, and Mrs. Alan 
Kirk’s “Letters from Moscow” begin- 
ning in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
March 1952, describe the styles and 
fabrics. The exhibit will be shown in 
various department stores in cities 
throughout the United States in the 
coming year. As a home economist in- 
terested in textiles and clothing you 
should see it. 


Dynel Rings the Bell 

The Niagara Textile Company, Lock- 
port, New York, has made a dish cloth 
made principally of dynel, the new man- 
made fiber produced by Union Carbide 
& Carbon Co. Dynel, it is said, adds 
a permanently soft hand, high strength, 
stout abrasion resistance and _ shrink- 
resistance. Also dynel resists stains, 
acids, alkalies, and is mildew-proof. A 
feature of the package being offered is 
a novel jingle about the cloth, ending 
with “Dynel, Dynel sure rings the bell; 
not only wears—but scours swell!” 


Sewing Bee 

A good time was had by all who at- 
tended Gimbel’s Sewing Bee during the 
week of March 17th through 22nd. 
Twenty famous manufacturers in the 
sewing field demonstrated their latest 
products and showed professional tricks 
and shortcuts. Special features, such as 
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“how to make a dress in 45 minutes,” 
“how to reweave moth and burn holes,” 
and “how to use the amazing electronic 
needle threader,’”’ were scheduled at fre- 
quent intervals. Prizes of a sewing ma- 
chine, a sewing hassock, a TV set and 
an individually tailored dress were 
given away. It all seemed like a won- 
derful idea. How beneficial this was to 
homemakers who sew and to teachers 
and students interested in techniques 
of clothing construction! 


Shades Of The Past 


Do you remember as far back as the 
days when folks indulged in the “art” 
of “spool knitting’? ‘Today for $1.49, 
a mechanical knitting toy can be pur- 
chased which duplicates the laboriously 
made rein produced by the old spool. 
It is automatic—just thread it—turn the 
top of the plastic case and out reels the 
knitted yarn like magic. The knitted 
cord can be sewed together for table 
mats, callot hats, pot holders, belts, etc. 
The knitter comes with bobbin and two 
skeins of colored yarn. It is named 
Easy Knit and is manufactured by M. 
Malis & Company, 330 Frankfort Ave- 


“ 





Attractive scroll work was applied 
on a Singer Sewing Machine with- 
out attachments. The new technique 
is described in an illustrated book- 
let offered by the Singer Company 
to teachers. See coupon page 232. 
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nue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. <A 
similar gadget which is worked by hand 
is called the Knitting Knobby. It costs 
25 cents and is made by Susan Bates, 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York. ‘The 
Spring 1952 Vogue Pattern Book shows 
a whole page of hat patterns made 
from “horse reins.” 


New Booklets 


Make Your Furs Wear Longer, Cor- 
nell Extension Bulletin 838, tells how to 
do some of the simpler processes of car- 
ing for, repairing and remodeling fur. 
Illustrations and steps to follow are 
given. The booklet is available from 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Buying Sweaters For the Family gives 
information on different knitting 
stitches used in sweaters, quality of ma- 
terials, methods of construction, grades 
of workmanship and what to expect 
from each in service and appearance. 
Single copies of this Home and Garden 
Bulletin No. 16 by the BHNHE may be 
obtained free from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Mothers’ Opinions of Fibers in Se- 
lected Items of Children’s Clothing 
(AIB-65) reports results of a study on 
what fibers mothers like or dislike in 
nine children’s items—shirts, crib blan- 
kets and disposable diapers, girls’ bath- 
robes and dresses, boys’ pants and shirts, 
socks and snowsuits. A free copy may 
be obtained from the Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Merchandise Facts on Men’s Pajamas, 
Robes and Underwear directs its atten- 
tion to styles, fabrics and fit with re- 
lated sections on personal grooming, 
sales approach and sales clothing. The 
manual is obtained for 25 cents with 
discounts for quantity purchases from 
the Research Bureau for Retail Train- 
ing, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. Another manual recently 
issued by the Bureau, Merchandise Facts 
on Curtains and Draperies, gives in- 
formation on window types, curtain and 
drapery styles, fabrics, yardage and trim- 
mings. It is available for 50 cents. 
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(Continued from page 227) 


teresting to the girls and which are life 
situations. For example, in planning 
field trips the girls learn much about 
consumer courtesy and business prac- 
tices. In Homemaking I, nutrition facts 
are taught under the title of “dieting” 
because all the girls are interested in 
dieting. Since diet was defined as the 
food one eats, it was obvious that each 
was on some kind of diet. This unit 
was more fun for the girls and the 
teacher and they learned more food 
facts than when assigned topics on nu- 
trition. In Homemaking II the girls 
learned to plan, prepare and serve din- 
ners by serving foreign foods. When 
the department is asked to serve a din- 
ner for an outside group, many lessons 
can be planned and practiced with the 
dinner as the goal. 

The program includes an exploratory 
course for the seventh and eighth grade 
girls, with classes meeting twice weekly. 
Our policy is to get them young and 
bring them up right! These younger 
girls have the opportunity to see many 
projects and activities in progress. They 
are encouraged to ask questions about 


everything which they see in the home- 


making rooms. Then they know some 
of the things they can expect in a high 
school homemaking course. The effec- 
tiveness of this policy is demonstrated 
by the fact that this year’s ninth grade 
enrollment is more than twice that of 
last year. 

Another factor in the increased enroll- 
ment has been the department activi- 
ties during “Howdy Day,” sponsored 
by the guidance director and principal 
for eighth grade rural students. With 
the eighth graders of Concordia as 
special hosts, the rural group spent a 
day getting acquainted with the school 
and its routine. The eighth grade home- 
making class planned a reception for 
the girls which included mixer games, 
inspection tour of the department, ex- 
hibits and refreshments. The rural girls 
had an opportunity to learn about the 
department and many of them enrolled 
because of the enthusiasm shown by 
the girls who were their hostesses. 

Last year the Homemaking III girls, 
mostly seniors, were impressed by the 
many phases of home living which were 
included in the course. They had not 
realized that activities could be so varied 
and so practical and felt that the 
juniors should be informed. Just be- 
fore spring enrollment they invited all 
junior girls to a reception in the de- 
partment. For the occasion, the home- 
making department was designated as 
“The Cream Puff.” Invitations were 
small cream puffs made from yellow and 
brown paper. Large cream puffs made 
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in the same fashion were posted on the 
main bulletin boards with arrows point- 
ing toward the Homemaking Depart- 
ment. The junior girls were divided 
into groups of ten. After talks were 
given by several of the seniors telling 
some of the highlights of the year’s 
work, the juniors were taken on tours 
of the rooms. During refreshments— 
cream puffs, of course—the juniors in 
buzz sessions were given an opportunity 
to ask questions about the work. At the 
end of the session many junior girls 
remarked that they surely would enroll 
in Homemaking the next year. 

Field trips to local stores and indus- 
tries are planned to give the girls more 
experience than they could get from 
the classroom environment. At the 
grocery store, meat market, bakery and 
dairy plant the girls see foods proc- 
essed. A local jeweler gives an illus- 
trated talk on silverware and china. 
After seeing a film on the making of 
china and after studying all types of 
dinnerware, the class took a guided tour 
of a nearby pottery plant. While study- 
ing housing and interior decoration, the 
girls visit homes in various stages of 
construction. 

Another trip which the girls look for- 
ward to and plan for long in advance 
is an educational trip to Kansas City. 
Just seeing a large city and staying in 
a hotel is a new experience and a big 
thrill for the girls. They have guided 
tours through a dress factory, a large 
department store and the art gallery. 
They have a chance to shop in some 
of the large stores, to attend a perform- 
ance in the Municipal Auditorium and 
to dine in good restaurants. The num- 
ber of girls who can make the trip 
is limited, but nevertheless it is worth- 
while. The girls have to do all the 
planning and make decisions for the 
group. ‘There are many lessons on 
travel and hotel etiquette, practice les- 
sons on ordering food and how to eat 
correctly, how to pack a bag, proper 
dress for all occasions, how to make 
wise choices when shopping and proper 
conduct in public places. The girls 
write the letters for hotel reservations, 
play or concert tickets and for arrange- 
ment of tours. By doing all these things, 
they learn much more than they would 
by just talking about them or by hear- 
ing of someone else’s experiences. 

Whenever the homemaking instruc- 
tors go into any of the local stores or 
attend a group meeting in the com- 
munity, they have an opportunity to 
inform the public of their work. The 
FHA chapter and home visits, to super- 
vise projects, provide further opportuni- 
ties to sell the department. Concordia 
school administrators, conscious of the 
value of good public relations, have 
supported the program and made it 
possible to carry out these activities. 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


ATCH for Dacron thread. It does 
| pon wonderful things. I hemmed 
with a yard length of it and had nary 
a knot or tangle. Its strength and 
smoothness makes it a grand bobbin 
thread for sewing gathers by machine. 


Do you use a razor blade for ripping? 
Then play safe. Keep it in an empty 
match folder when you aren’t using tt. 


Curved seams of kimono and raglan 
type sleeves need to be strengthened. 
The need is especially great because the 
sleeve seam edge must be clipped very 
close to the stitching line of the seam. 
In several cotton dresses, I pressed the 
seam open, clipping close to the seam 
line. Then from the right side of the 
garment I stitched a very narrow rec- 
tangle so that the long sides of the 
rectangle paralleled the stitching line. 
The rectangle was only long enough to 
span the curved section of the seam. 
This held the seam edges open as they 
had been pressed and also strengthened 
the seam. The dresses were given hard 
wear for two years without straining. 


An unlined wool flannel jacket with 
kimono sleeves added the problem of 
finishing the seam edges nicely. We 
clipped and pressed open the seam as 
with the cotton dresses. Then we laid 
a strip of true bias over the clipped 
edges in such a way that they spread 
open as they would when the jacket was 
being worn. The bias was folded over 
the raw edges of the seam on each side. 
This worked out well because the 
straight seams were finished by turning 
under the edges and stitching close to 
the folded edge. The bias strip looked 
like a continuation of the straight sec- 
tion of the seam. 


Well-padded press boards have their 
use. But have we experimented enough 
with unpadded ones for certain uses? 
An unpadded board of hard wood is 
good for steam pressing wools. With 
the right side of the fabric against the 
wood, the fabric does not get shiny 
spots as easily and the bulky parts of 
the garment have to find space for their 
bulk on the wrong side of the garment. 
Of course, there are times when the 
bulk should be raised to the right side 
as in pressing or ironing padded em- 
broidery or lace. 
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A FASHION SHOW 
OR PLAY? 


OF COURSE you, too are plan- 
ning to have at least ONE 
fashion show or play this spring. 


LET US HELP PLAN THIS 
SPECIAL PROGRAM! 


You will find below a list of 
ready-made fashion shows and 
plays that will make your pro- 
gram the HIT of the year in 
your school. 


POPULAR FASHION 
SHOWS & REVUES 


A Style Show: A Year's Revue .. $1.00 
Educational Fashion Show ...... 1.00 
Styles Around the Clock ....... 1.00 
Miss Modern Cinderella ...... 1.00 
A Fashion Week-End .......... 1.00 
Slick Chick Fashion Show ..... 1.00 
Fashions by the Yard ......... 1.00 
Fashions on Television ......... 1.00 
Turning Fashion's Pages ........ 1.00 
Humorous Fashion Revues ..... 1.00 


POPULAR HOME EC. PLAYS 


Lf ee re 1.00 


Engine Trouble, a humorous health 
© Oe ne ep nee 1.00 


Guilty, Your Honor, a play about 
Oy ees on earn 1.00 

The "Do-Rong" Family, family re- 
J ee eee en 1.00 

What Is Wrong With This Scene, 


good manners .............. 1.00 
Getting Ready For School ..... 1.00 
What to Wear: When and Where ‘1.00 
The Wedding of Aggie Culture, 


MIOUE Sa cy Samer «eons 1.00 
Home Economics Exhibits, ideas 
i) fee eer ee 1.00 
Home Economics Teas, complete 
NINOS wis kseoosssussic 1.00 
A Program for Every Month in the 
(Eee eee 1.00 
WHY NOT 


PLACE your order in MAY 
for JUNE delivery; and insure 
PROMPT SERVICE? ORDER 
CATALOG TODAY in which 
these and many other items are 
listed. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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how FHA helped me 


(Continued from page 206) 


tables and bookshelves for the living 
room. 

Like other young married couples, we 
have a triple motive in doing our own 
interior decorating. First, because it is 
something we can do together, and then 
of course, we can suit ourselves in doing 
it. We have found it also a great help 
in keeping the lid on the family budget. 
Whether we are putting a new coat of 
paint on an attic chair or refinishing a 
pedigreed antique, we take great pride 
in saying, “We did it ourselves.” I have 
another scrapbook which contains inter- 
ior decorating ideas and house plans. 
We are saving this for reference when 
we build our “dream home.” In this, I 
have included a set of notes taken in 
home economics classes on color, bal- 
ance and arrangement of furniture. 

Being able to sew will help you a 
great deal in homemaking. ‘There is 
hardly a day that I do not make use of 
my rather limited ability to sew. There 
are countless ways in which you can use 
this knowledge, such as in making cur- 
tains, draperies and slipcovers. You will 
be admired for your skill and your 
clothes will not only be most attractive 
but often will be more original than 
those which are ready-made. This will 
also be excellent help in balancing the 


budget. 
Outside the home, we find time to 
belong to several church, civic and 


social organizations. My training and 
experience as an officer in F.H.A. have 
proved their value many times. I am 
now serving as president of the Women 
of the Presbyterian Church and _ the 
Century Club, which is a study group. 
In your home economics classes and as 
members of F.H.A., you are learning 
and practicing living with others and 
the value of cooperation and under- 
standing of the problems of others. 


| Your state and federation meetings and 


Camp Couchdale are excellent examples 
of the success of these practices. 

I have followed closely and with pride 
your progress and accomplishments. I 
am very proud of the small part I played 
in organizing F.H.A. in Arkansas. I 
should like to compliment you on the 
grand and well-deserved publicity which 
you are constantly receiving. With so 
many fine girls and with such wonderful 
and enthusiastic leaders, I can readily 
understand your progress. 

In closing, I should like to thank you 
for inviting me to be with you today. 
It is so nice being here and I am look- 
ing forward to your program with the 
theme, “Living Today For A Better 
Tomorrow.” I should like to put that 
another way—“Future Homemakers To- 
day Make Better Homemakers Tomor- 
row!” 


style for the four-year old 
(Continued from page 20) 


of room and to prevent any tightness 
through the crotch. ‘There should be 
no restriction of circulation for the 
growing child. The elastic at the waist 
is placed across the back with a yoke in 
the front to keep the pajama pants from 
binding. 

Almost any commercial pattern with 
raglan sleeves can be adjusted to in- 
clude the special features. If two pairs 
are cut at one time, material can be 
saved, making the price considerably 
lower than similar ready-made ones. 


Child’s Coat 

There is usually a good wool suit in 
every closet that “wouldn’t be seen in 
again.” If the texture is soft, smooth 
and flexible and the color becoming for 
a small girl, the suit can be made into 
a “new coat” during a long rainy Sat- 
urday morning. ‘The design should 
allow for growth and plenty of wear. If 
two inches are added for extra length 
of hem and sleeves, the coat will fit a 
fast growing child for at least two sea- 
sons. Again, raglan sleeves provide 
plenty of freedom and_ expansion 
through the shoulders. Fullness in the 
back can be attractively belted in and 
let out as needed. Perhaps buttons 
from an old button box will add a touch 
of interest and be just the right size for 
easy handling by a four-year-old. 

Pockets are a must! They are es- 
pecially good for holding handkerchiefs 
and mittens, or tiny hands. The dia- 
gram shows the best method of stitching 
them on. The few extra stitches add 
more than a few extra wearings for 
these pockets. 

The only expense for the coat is 
lining material; but if care is taken, the 
lining of the original suit may be used. 
A skillful job in constructing the coat 
will result in a garment of amazing 
value when compared with similar gar- 
ments in the stores. 

After making these three garments for 
“Little Miss Four-Year-Old,” her self- 
help wardrobe can be built up by using 
many other original ideas. It’s fun to 
change a pattern, and there are so many 
special features which every child’s gar- 
ment needs. It is important, too, that 
small children begin now to wear 
clothes that give them joy and self-con- 
fidence because they can dress them- 
selves and play comfortably to their 
heart’s content. 





Have you requested everything 
you want from the September 


1951 Coupon Service? 
LAST CHANCE NOW! 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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FREE e/ Wael Shay Wan he RECIPES > 


of New Non-ca era wie”) 
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ABBOTT LABORATORIES, North Chicago, Illinois ety 


Please send me, 32-page Sucaryl® recipe booklet, ‘Calorie 

without charge: 4 Saving Recipes for "Vash Sweetened 
Without Seon.” ” (If you desire more than 
one copy, indicate how many: A 


Two sample bottles of Sucaryl® Tablets. 


s 
NOONE ni AG ate fea Cade nash 39d HEME Cake Oe ohana deve eo aanNeRee tes o0cGs nuuede aeGReREaAEn 
me ee ERE Oe A Pee ee Ae ASE eR ee te oe epee eee 
POI 55nd 80S F GHA Se 5s odo rei cake de och eaid'cceandé hos bbcakedntiniei ds cteeesaaeeeee 
* 
The Best Foods, Ine. 
' 1 East 43rd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Write for your free copy of ‘‘Mayonnaise Varieties’. 















Gillum Book Company 


It will soon be time 400 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Enclosed find $...... for which send me the Banquet material described on 
Page 227. 
to close up shop. Have you (Print name of material mentioned) 


Send me free catalogue describing the many available teaching aids. 


inventoried your teaching aids ? Pe as 5 ek es ne Ee Oe Rice Pee tat aod 6.0.0 Seis a G6 se aeE 
SEE a ig OLS Pee TEE Be ine CSRS ER EG se US ae p dias nod ab eea ree 
BOI Sale Bas Aas wae o's 0's ovr die sh ARP OP eC ce vk Paka ae 
If there are any that you need, 
| HRI tyson 5's s\e brett bobins PERTH «Pad uem at BOE is oss Oe itn ato odes 
: 29 May 52 PHE 
be sure to take advantage of this ie. See eat ee ee ee ae ee ee af 
| Practical Home Economics 
9 " ' 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
month’s coupon section—and treat 
Please send me ...... portfolios of your Career Covers as advertised on 
cover 3 at $1.00 a set, including explanatory folder. Amount enclosed $...... 
yourself to new teaching ideas POOR = S/o acho ate aie dole ¥ bir Hat ee hle Se) oe ee AD ARE ATE 0 Ot cadens Pou ie eee 
DO Siig ME i ED n SUN GS PAO SIE A ERO T Oe 0 wecek wed al Cone ae 
REE a Ainkod Chas np B eA dv cine brea ta tae ep ye ey ea Se 
all free or at a small cost. 31 May 52 PHE 


Grocery Store Products Co., Dept. P-5 
West Chester, Pa. 


Please send me FREE material on: 


Just fill in these coupons. 








Beesis Teacher Lesson Plan on Modern Gravy Making 
SoS 2's 2-0z. bottle Kitchen Bouquet 
"Ey AAS copies Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Leaflets for students 
“ 
More on the following page => — Name ooo. ceeece cece Sil noise ane 
Fe es, Fo Pe PTE PETE OR OCR TRTAT RRL TES TLR ives. 
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Here Are More 
Teaching Aids For You. 


Don’t forget next Fall. 
Now’s the time to build up 
an interesting reserve of 


up-to-date material for next year. 


Don’t wait—and don’t be late! 


Send your coupons now. 


All you have to do is: 


1. Read the coupons 





2. Fill in those you want 





3. Mail to: 


Practical Home Economies 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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Se ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Martin Fabrics Corporation ORDER TODA 
48 West 38th Street Only 15¢ a copy 
New York 18, N. Y. For all your students 


“How to Make Flattering Martin Velvet Rope and 
Ribbon Accessories for Smart Wear Everywhere" 


35 Smart Ways to Sew and Save @ Easy Directions @ Color Gul 





Please send me, postpaid, ........ copies of this uniquely 
useful booklet at only 15c a copy. I enclose $.......... 
FIRUUR .. Kuve n bbe eee eulewwinae vas ooh 0 eee ees ors ssh5 5058 sete 54 400s 06549 6 00S e0n 
i PERE ET ET EET LEE RET ee ee Position .....eseceevs 4 
of OPT Eyer TEC ee eT TT yee fy Py OL EPL eee eee ee | 
So EP PEELE Lie EES PORE Et ees Zone. ..0-- SOO er. 
65 Apr. 52 | 


Practical Home Economics—468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. | 


Please send: (] a. History of Home Economics, $1.00. 0) b. Creative Care 
in Home Economics, 40c. () c. Historic Costume Chart, 50c. (] d. Period Fur 
ture Chart, 50c. (] e. Food Selection Chart for Vegetables and Fruits, 15¢.0 
Please send Practical Home Economics. (] 1 year $3.00. [J 2 years $59 
C] 1 Binder, $2.50 each. Cash enclosed $........ 


PND roe te ne tio Re eee es and A doarid aon aver 0 aie pushace © sm Ani oar 





31 May 52 i 
New Chocolate Recipes 
From Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me the new recipe book containing 35 recipes using Semi-Sws 
Chocolate, plus helpful hints about chocolate. 
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Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


chase the following equipment, listed in the Inventory pages in the April 19 


| 
| 
Please send me, without obligation, information on sources from which to : 
issue. 


PR ae eee a wisita ite bs Sita ee eee es cae meals eat swan 
SMR hick Sas pte es oe eslvitee 6 5 REO SOO Ca ose hadiceres sem aesreet aed 
WANEMINON 5555 Pes eh 9 SSN ON BES Rw O'S OLAS ora ONS eR | 
C1 OE Oe eT RT Mire ena WHINE sess State Semeate ia 
31 May 52 PE 
FREE BOOKLET! “SMART FASHION STITCHES” | 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Educational Dept. 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please send me, free of charge, a copy of the new 24-page booklet “Sm 


Fashion Stitches,” illustrating and explaining in detail how to do 9 decorati 
stitches without attachments. 





PURRID Rs 2.5 1a GM enh ASE tee aN eee oA Z1(. | a ane SR ee We) 
EMODA Gecko tebe cen ea Nee So, BERS IIE Te 
NEL 1s cin Sao bile SGN SS ASS a Ube Oey ans SADE Sa Os stew enclose ieee 
IS: Su Gia eeokukseaaeeesteemeestsee Lc ey State 
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17, ADVANCE PATTERN CO. presents 


EDNA BRYTE BISHOP 


Nationally-Famous Clothing Construction Authority at 


the Atlantic City Convention in a series of lecture-demonstrations. 





Advance Pattern Co. Booth Island I 


52 PH across from the A.H.E.A. information center 


Miss Bishop will demonstrate her famous 
“Short Cuts to Perfection” construction methods 

ril 19 three times daily, June 24, 25, and 26. 
a Your difficult clothing construction questions 
7 will be answered during these lectures. 
ic Advance Educational Department representatives 
will be on hand to illustrate Advance’s 
_ new visual aids for fall 1952. 
2 PH If you do not plan to attend the convention, 


simply fill out the coupon in the back of this 





issue to reserve your free teaching aids portfolio. 


ADVAN ( i PATTERN COMPANY, Inc. 1407 Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 
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When you attend the Convention of the American Home 
Economics Association in Atlantic City from June 24— 
June 27, be sure to stop in at Booth 470 and see us. 

We'll be delighted to meet you personally once again, 
and we shall be glad to discuss ways in which we may 
be able to help stimulate interest in your courses. 

As you know, we’re mighty proud of our partnership 
with the many home economics teachers we’ve been able 
to work with through the years. 

So, here’s to a good time and helpful exchange of ideas! 
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